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PREFACE 


With this issue the JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
completes its fifteenth consecutive year of publication. These have 
been fruitful and productive years in which we have been pleased to 
present discussion of a wide range of stimulating topics relating to 
the affairs of nations. 

As we move into our next decade and one-half, we should like to 
rededicate ourselves to the essential principle which has guided us in 
the past — to bring forth the best possible thinking to analyze the 
important issues in international affairs and current literature in 
the field. 

We should further like to announce that our next issue will in- 
augurate certain changes which we hope will improve our presentation. 
You will find our cover redesigned, our topical coverage expanded, 
and our Book Review section enlarged with a new Books Received 
section added. In addition, the distinguished Board of Advisory and 
Contributing Editors which has served us so well in the past will be 
augmented by the addition of persons of the same high quality as the 
present incumbents. 

If you have found our past issues to be useful, we think that the 
subsequent issues of the JOURNAL will speak even more effectively 


to the interests of the student of international affairs. 


World affairs studies from 
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disarmament negotiations, the decreasing scope of the postwar 
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"The United Nations and the Use of Force” by Inis L. Claude, Jr. 


Analyzing the United Nations Charter, Professor Claude as- 
serts that the framers renounced with full awareness the idea of 
establishing a collective security system. He examines the variety 
of resources available to the UN to influence Great Power behavior 
and peacefully settle disputes. 


International Conciliation No. 532 $.35 


UNITED NATIONS STUDIES SERIES 


The General Assembly of the United Nations by Sydney D. Bailey. 


Mr. Bailey has written a detailed study of how the Assembly 
conducts its business, the first major book on this unique and fas- 
cinating body. He is concerned not with formal changes but with 
those evolutions of method, organization and custom which might 
enable the Assembly to operate more effectively. 


UN Study No.9 337 pp. $5.00 


Field Administration in the United Nations System by Walter R. 
Sharp. 


This is a pioneer survey of the problems involved in implement- 
ing economic, social and technical programs under the United Na- 
tions. It is based on four years of extensive firsthand research and 
reflects in part Professor Sharp's own experience as a technical 
assistance administrator. 
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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


This issue of the Journal of International Affairs reflects the 
Editors’ attempt to address some of the problems of what has come 
to be called the ‘‘ideological battle’’ between East and West, as well 
as some of the differences in ideology among the nations making up 
the Eastern bloc and Western bloc. The use of the word bloc in this 
context implies a basic unity and a stance upon common ground. It 
was decided that this issue should consider how far this common 
ground extends, and in what it consists. 

To do this, we posed for our authors’ consideration several ques- 
tions: What are the principles held in common by the decision-makers 
in the area under consideration or the mutually agreed-upon objectives 
within a given group of nations? How are they expressed? What role 
do they play in policy-formation? Is policy ad hoc or long-range, and 
does ideology play an identifiable part in planning? 

It should be noted that these questions are based on the implicit 
assumption that the nations and bloes under discussion do in fact have 
ideologies. In other words, the argument that the Soviet Union, for 
example, behaves solely on the basis of ‘‘power politics’ and national 
interest, and that its policies are simply continuations of those of the 
Tsars, has been arbitrarily dismissed. It should also be noted, however, 
that this bold assumption on the part of the Editors is largely ir- 
relevant, because each author has been able to discern and describe 
an operative ideology in the nation or nations with which he deals. 

Professor Elliot R. Goodman in his article ‘‘East vs. West in 


Communist Ideology’’ perceives not only a violent ideological split 


between the Soviet Union and the West, but also between Moscow and 
Peking. It is one proof of the importance of ideology that the USSR 
and China, two neighboring Great Powers, should disagree not about 
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borders or irredenta, but on ideological questions. In ‘‘Nationalism, 
Latin America’s Predominant Ideology,’’ Professor Robert J. Alexan- 
der defines in one word the unifying principles of action in Latin 
America, a definition that would probably go far in a description 
of those principles in Africa as well. Still a third way of communism, 
that of the Yugoslav leadership, is depicted by Professor Fred Warner 
Neal in ‘‘Titoist Theory and Titoist Practice.’’ In his article, ‘‘ Europe, 
Germany, America,’’ Mayor Willy Brandt sees as an operating ideolo- 
gy in the entire Atlantic Community the common heritage of Western 
political and cultural values that have come together from such widely 
separated sources as Geneva, Paris, London, Weimar and Monticello. 
While Professors Goodman and Neal reveal splits in the East, Mayor 
Brandt predicts even greater unity in the West. 

Mayor Brandt’s note of optimism, on which this issue ends, has 
led to a sequel. Convinced that the subject of Western unity and di- 
versity is one worthy of lengthy consideration in itself, the Board of 
Editors decided on an investigation of the economic and political rela- 
tionships today between Europe’s nations — central and peripheral. 
Eight articles on this subject will appear in the next issue of the 
Journal of International Affairs. 
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EAST vs. WEST IN COMMUNIST 
IDEOLOGY 


By Elliot R. Goodman 


Elliot R. Goodman is Associate Professor of Political Science at Brown Uni- 
versity. He is the author of THE SOVIET DESIGN FOR A WORLD STATE 
and a number of articles on Communist strategy and tactics. 


Khrushchev began 1961 by providing a gathering of high Party 
officials in Moscow with a comprehensive survey of Soviet interna- 
tional objectives. While making references to the perennial European 
troublespots, such as West Berlin, he clearly viewed the targets of 
greatest, long-range opportunity as lying in the underdeveloped world. 

So unbounded was his optimism for success in the areas inhabited 
by the bulk of the world’s population, that his speech was punctuated 
by predictions of an imminent global triumph. ‘‘The victory of so- 
cialism on a world scale, inevitable by virtue of the laws of history, 
is no longer far off.’’! Or again, ‘‘There is no longer any force in the 
world capable of barring the road to socialism for the peoples of more 
and more countries.’’ The key to this momentous development was 
found in the disintegration of Western colonialism. ‘‘Whereas yester- 
day hundreds of millions of people in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
were crushed by the oppression of the imperialist ‘civilizers,’ today 
the scene is undergoing a drastic change. The rise of growing numbers 
of nations through revolution provides most favorable conditions for 
an unprecedented extension of the sphere of influence of Marxist- 
Leninist ideas. The day is not far off when Marxism-Leninism will 
dominate the minds of the majority of the population of the globe.’” 

The expectation that the forces of the ‘‘national liberation move- 
ment’’ could be harnessed for the extension of Communist power, 
Khrushchev continued, defined the essence and character of the present 
historical period. The era from the Bolshevik Revolution to the Sec- 
ond World War was ‘‘the period of establishing and developing the 
national dictatorship of the proletariat . . . within the national bounds 
of Russia alone.’’ But as a result of the war, ‘‘the dictatorship of the 
working class has emerged beyond the confines of one country and 
become an international force. Imperialism has lost not only the coun- 
tries where socialism has triumphed, it is rapidly losing nearly all its 
colonies.’’? For this reason, he concluded, ‘‘the main distinguishing 


1 N. S. Khrushchev, “For New Victories for the World Communist Movement,” 
Speech of January 6, 1961, World Marxist Review, IV, No. 1 (Jan., 1961), 16. 


2 Ibid., p. 5. 
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feature of our time is the fact that the socialist world system is be- 
coming the decisive factor in the development of human society.’ 

So eager was Khrushchev to accelerate the ‘‘inevitable’’ course 
of historical development, that he joyously embraced the prospect of 
unleashing or intensifying wars of ‘‘national liberation’’ throughout 
the entire underdeveloped world. It is true Khrushchev declared that 
the prevention of war was the paramount task facing mankind. But 
closer examination revealed that he was only concerned with prevent- 
ing those kinds of wars that might, in some way, harm the Soviet 
Union. The armed conflicts that must be avoided are world wars, and 
those local wars that might easily be escalated into general wars in 
which the great powers would become involved. 

‘‘Now about national-liberation wars,’’ Khrushchev exulted, in- 
dicating that here was a completely different category of violence, 
‘*there will be liberation wars as long as imperialism exists, as long 
as colonialism exists. Wars of this kind are revolutionary wars. Such 
wars are not only justified, they are inevitable.’’ A war such as the 
one waged in Vietnam or Algeria ‘‘is a sacred war. We recognize such 
wars; we have helped and shall continue to help peoples fighting for 
their freedom.’’ And what of the likelihood that other countries will 
soon experience revolutionary uprisings such as Castro led in Cuba? 
‘*Yes,’’ Khrushchev answered, ‘‘there is such a likelihood. What is 
the attitude of the Marxists to such uprising? A most favorable atti- 
tude. These uprisings cannot be identified with wars between countries, 
with local wars, because the insurgent people are fighting for the right 
to self-determination, for their social and independent national devel- 
opment .. . The Communists support just wars of this kind whole- 
heartedly and without reservations.’”* 

The principal Communist thrust, Khrushchev was saying in the 
clearest possible language, will continue to unfold in the underdevel- 
oped regions of the world. It is the Communist stratagem to exploit 
every grievance, real and imaginary, that the peoples of these regions 
hold against the nations of the Atlantic Community. It is the Com- 
munist intention to deepen the channels through which its agents may 
increasingly operate in the underdeveloped world by intensifying and, 
if possible, fomenting conditions of chaos, civil war, revolutionary up- 
risings and wars of ‘‘national liberation’’ directed against the West. 
In a word, Khrushchev revels in the prospect of setting the East 
against the West. Admittedly the terms ‘‘East’’ and ‘‘West’’ are 
somewhat arbitrary, since Latin America, for example, is as much 
West as East. But as seen through Communist eyes, the problems and 
opportunities found in Latin America are much like those in Asia and 


3 Ibid., p. 6. 
4 Ibid., p. 15. 
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Africa, so that Latin America is somewhat indiscriminately lumped 
with the Afro-Asians. The East, in Communist terminology, represents 
the progressive forces of mankind, and is juxtaposed to a reactionary 
West. 

Setting East against West, Khrushchev would have us believe, is 
a necessary outgrowth of Marxist-Leninist doctrine and is related to 
the extension of the dictatorship of the working class upon a global 
seale, a world victory for socialism made ‘‘inevitable,’’ as he put it, 
‘by virtue of the laws of history.’’ 

This much is clear: Khrushchev wants the greatest possible leeway 
to maneuver East against West, and to sanction this conflict by in- 
voking the inevitable laws of historical development as decreed, sup- 
posedly, in Marxist-Leninist doctrine. But what, exactly, has East 
against West to do with the extension of an international dictator- 
ship of the working class? In the underdeveloped East, where there is 
a paucity of an industrial working class, why should one expect the 
imminent triumph of socialism? How is a Marxist doctrine of class 
struggle to be implemented by turning the entire nations of the East 
against the entire nations of the West? 

Marx is of very little assistance in providing answers to these 
questions. Since Marx did not seriously and systematically consider 
the revolutionary potential of the East, the early twentieth-century 
revolutionary intelligentsia of the East did not seriously consider 
Marx.® His writings simply seemed irrelevant to the problems facing 
the East, since Marx was oriented toward proletarian-based revolu- 
tions in the West, not peasant-based revolutions in the Hast. For the 
most part, Marx spoke of revolution as an international class pheno- 
menon that would begin within but quickly transcend national bound- 
aries, thereby rendering meaningless any strong attachment to one’s 
nation. To the extent that Marx and Engels considered conflicts among 
nations, they viewed the industrially developed nations containing a 
proletariat as revolutionary carriers of progress, whose mission was 
to conquer, if not to obliterate, counter-revolutionary, peasant nations.® 

Marx only became relevant for the peasant lands of the East 
when he was reinterpreted through the Leninist doctrine of imperial- 
ism. The highest phase of capitalist development expresses itself, ac- 
cording to Lenin, in the export of capital by the national monopolies 
and international cartels of the West to the underdeveloped East. The 
surplus capital of the Western monopolies would not be used primarily 


5 Benjamin Schwartz points out that the organ of the advanced intelligentsia of 
China in 1915 was full of discussions on a host of Western thinkers, but almost totally 
ignored Marx. (Chinese Communism and the Rise of Mao (Cambridge, Mass., 1952], 


8 See Elliot R. Goodman, The Soviet Design for a World State (New York, 1960), 
pp. 10-11, 21-22. 
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to raise the standards of living of the Western proletariat, since the 
underdeveloped East offers the prospect of investments at higher in- 
terest rates in areas where capital is scarce, where labor is cheap and 
where vast untapped resources await exploitation. 

At this point the economies of capitalism in the West joins the 
polities of nationalism in the East. As Western capitalism spreads over 
the globe, first dividing and then redividing a colonized East into im- 
perial possessions, the colonial people of the East begin to express 
their resentment against Western domination by searching for a sense 
of national identification, and ultimately, by creating revolutionary 
movements of national liberation. In his Imperialism, the Highest Stage 
of Capitalism, Lenin quotes approvingly from the German Marxist, 
Rudolf Hilferding, who points out that the colonial peoples have been 
stimulated to imitate a striving for the goals already achieved by their 
European masters, namely: ‘‘the creation of a single national state as 
a means to economic and cultural freedom. This movement for national 
independence threatens European capital in its valuable and most 
promising fields of exploitation and European capital can maintain its 
domination to an increasing extent only by continually increasing its 
means of exercising violence.’”’ 


This is an attractive theory in that there is obviously a good deal 
of truth in it, and especially since it is a simple explanation for the 
complex phenomenon of imperialism put in the easily visualized, bread- 
and-butter language of economics. It is, of course, not an adequate 
explanation precisely because it is so simple. One could easily counter- 
poise to this explanation based on economic determinism a theory ac- 
counting for imperialism based on political determinism, in which one 
sought to explain imperialism as the inevitable function of the anarchy 
of the nation-state system. Both theories have merit and yet are in- 
adequate as all-encompassing explanations, insofar as each seeks to 
provide all answers by reference to a single, basic, determining factor. 
And then the Leninist definition of imperialism presents a few diffi- 
culties in that the imperialism of the Roman Empire could not be 
related to the highest stage of capitalist development, nor, subsequent- 
ly, could the imperialism of a socialist USSR. The thoroughgoing 
totalitarianism of the Soviet system has, indeed, put to shame the rather 
inefficient and half-hearted imperialisms of the capitalist West. To 
the extent that these subtleties are not grasped by the bulk of the 
peoples in the underdeveloped areas, as, at present, they certainly 
are not, the Leninist theory of imperialism remains as an enormously 
effective weapon in the Soviet armory that will continue to cause the 
West no end of trouble. 


7 V.I. Lenin, “Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism,” 1916, Selected 
Works (New York, n.d.), V, 112. 
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Ironically, the Leninist theory of imperialism has also been a con- 
tinuing source of trouble for Marxist theorists. Was Marxism a theory 
of warfare between classes or warfare between nations? On the one 
hand, Lenin insisted that class warfare in the industrialized countries 
of the West would inescapably intensify, making proletarian revolu- 
tions inevitable. On the other hand, he explained the delay in these rev- 
olutions by virtue of the fact that the leading strata of the proletariat, 
the so-called ‘‘labor aristocracy,’’ had been bought off at the price of 
sharing in the exploitation of the colonial possessions. Thus Lenin 
simultaneously held the views, which he never really reconciled, of 
an intensification of class conflicts within the West and of the stifling 
of these same conflicts as a result of the joint lust of Western capital- 
ists and workers for the fruits of imperialism. 

In the colonial areas Lenin’s theory also gave rise to certain am- 
biguities. His explanation of imperialism seemed plausible and was at- 
tractive precisely because it emphasized the oppression of entire peo- 
ples in the underdeveloped areas by the nations of the West. But op- 
pressor and oppressed were now conceived of more easily in national 
terms, rather than in class terms. It was the English against the 
Indians, the French against the Indochinese, the Dutch against the 
Indonesians, and so forth. Thus the colonial people as a whole tended 
to assume the role of the proletariat, of the oppressed, in the arena 
of international relations. And what was the class content of these 
‘*proletarian’’ nations? First and foremost they contained almost no 
proletarians. This meant that the Communists must encourage, work 
with and give approval to the dominantly non-proletarian classes in 
the oppressed nations. The common platform for such action would, 
of course, be that of anti-imperialism. But if the Communists would 
support the native anti-imperialist, but also non-proletarian classes 
unconditionally, then there would be no proletarian revolution. It is 
thus imperative for the Communists to approach all national libera- 
tion movements ambivalently. They must seek both to stimulate and 
manipulate them, and, ultimately, to subvert and destroy them. 

In his theses on the national and colonial questions presented to 
the Second Congress of the Communist International in 1920, Lenin 
acknowledged that ‘‘a purely proletarian movement is out of the ques- 
tion’’ in the colonial and semi-colonial countries. ‘‘Nevertheless, even 
there we have undertaken and had to undertake the role of leader,’’ 
since experience has proved that ‘‘it is possible to rouse among the 
masses a striving for independent political activity, even where there 
is almost no proletariat.’’ ‘‘The Soviet idea of organization,’’ Lenin 
continued, ‘‘is a simple one and can be applied, not only to proletarian, 
but also to peasant, feudal and semi-feudal relations.’’® The leadership 


8 Lenin, “The Report of the Commission on the National and Colonial Questions 
at the Second Congress of the Communist International,” July 26, 1920, Ibid., X, 242. 
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of these movements must be retained, if need be, by a handful of Com- 
munist agents who must never lose their sense of proletarian mission 
and proletarian consciousness while working among the non-proletarian 
masses. 

In addition to mobilizing a multi-class front against Western im- 
peralism, Lenin conceived of the peasant soviets in the colonial coun- 
tries as potential organs of class warfare. Such class warfare would be 
unleashed when the Communist leadership held it expedient, and 
would be directed not only against the foreign capitalists but also 
against the native ruling classes. But here again, to state the objective 
of this tactic was not to solve the problems it raised. On the one hand, 
Lenin demanded the closest collaboration with bourgeois nationalist 
movements, since ‘‘there is not the slightest doubt that every nation- 
alist movement can only be a bourgeois-democratic movement, for the 
bulk of the population in backward countries are peasants who rep- 
resent bourgeois-capitalist relations.’’”® On the other hand, in order 
to use peasant soviets as organs of domestic class struggle one would 
soon be obliged to turn against many of the leaders of the bourgeois 
nationalist movements with which one was cooperating on the common 
grounds of a national struggle directed against the West. The disaster 
that befell the Kremlin-directed Communist movement in China during 
the 1920’s, for example, is largely explicable in terms of being caught 
on the horns of this dilemma. 

A less complicated approach toward Communist tactics in the 
colonial areas was advanced by Sultan Galiev, who was Stalin’s chief 
lieutenant for Moslem affairs in the Commissariat of Nationalities 
from 1918 to 1923. From the proposition that the Communists must 
take the lead in anti-Western revolutions in lands that contained 
almost no proletarians, it was but a short step to suggest that the Com- 
munists should disregard the class struggle within the East and con- 
centrate upon the national struggle, in which the East as a whole would 
be pitted against the West as a whole. Specifically, this argument took 
the form of a demand for the creation, alongside the Communist In- 
ternational, of a Colonial International as the organizational spear- 
head for the Communist movement in the East. The great bulk of 
humanity, in this view, would not be liberated by a class struggle led 
by any European class, even if it was the proletariat. The dictatorship 
to which he looked for salvation was quite frankly the dictatorship of 
the East over the West. The necessary ‘‘social transformation of hu- 
manity,’’ Sultan Galiev asserted, ‘‘can be created only through the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the colonies and semi-colonies over 
the metropolises.’”° Simply ‘‘to replace the dictatorship of one class 


9 Ibid., X, 240. 
10 Quoted in Richard Pipes, The Formation of the Soviet Union (Cambridge, Mass., 
1954), p. 261. 
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of European society, the bourgeoisie, by that of its adversary, the 
proletariat, will do nothing to change the situation of the oppressed 
part of humanity.’’ For the colonized peoples such a change would 
only mean ‘‘the accession to power of another master.’’ The Commu- 
nist Parties in the colonial areas would represent the oppressed East 
and not be preoccupied with their class purity. ‘‘The Colonial Inter- 
national ought to be based upon the alliance of workers and peasants 
with the petty bourgeoisie, and even upon their — purely tactical — 
alliance with the progressive elements in the upper bourgeoisie.’’ ‘‘An 
alliance between all the classes of a colonial people is necessary in face 
of the struggle for independence.’’ 

These views of Sultan Galiev were too heretical to be tolerated, 
so that in June 1923 he was purged from the Party, and in the great 
‘‘eleansings’’ of 1936-38 he was purged from this earth. Superficially, 
his demise might be explained by his de-emphasis of, if not an utter 
disregard for, the edicts of class warfare. But the vigor with which 
Stalin lashed out at Sultan Galiev, who had the dubious honor of 
being the first important member of the Party to be placed under 
arrest, indicated that the disquieting aspects of his theories had rather 
immediate and practical implications. 

Part of Sultan Galiev’s efforts to unite the peoples of the East 
against the West took the form of encouraging Pan-Islamic move- 
ments. The Russian Communists, meanwhile, were busy fragmenting 
the Moslem peoples into what were at times quite artificial linguistic 
and administrative entities. Through this traditional imperialist policy 
of divide and rule Moscow could assure its control over the Moslem 
peoples in the then highly unstable borderland areas of Soviet Russia. 
Moscow was not Mecea, and to have tolerated Pan-Islamiec movements 
would not only have tended to unify the Moslems but also to have 
turned them away from Moscow. Better to fragment the Moslems, Mos- 
cow reasoned, than to risk the disintegration of the Russian-based 
Party and state. Within Soviet Russia itself class warfare was ac- 
companied by pervasive national warfare, so that the Bolshevik con- 
quests of the non-Russian borderlands frequently appeared in the 
guise of a dominantly Russian Red Army vanquishing the native pop- 
ulations. By the spring of 1923 Sultan Galiev had become so bitter 
about the ‘‘liberation’’ of the Moslem peoples at the hands of the 
Russian Communists that he felt compelled to protest: ‘‘the policy of 
the Soviet Government in regard to the non-Russian peoples differs 
searcely at all from the policy of Great Russian chauvinists.’’ Or again, 
‘‘the promises given in 1917 have remained only words.’’!* The im- 


11 Quoted in A. Bennigsen, “Sultan Galiev” in Walter Z. Laqueur, ed., The Middle 
East in Transition (New York, 1958), p. 402. See also Walter Z. Laqueur, The Soviet 
Union and the Middle East (New York, 1959), pp. 308-10. 

12 Quoted in E. H. Carr, The Interregnum, 1923-1924 (London, 1954), p. 286. 
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plications of turning the brown, black and yellow peoples of the East 
against the white Europeans in the West were obviously intolerable 
for Moscow in that it meant, in part, turning the peoples of the East 
against the Russians, and even the Communists of the East against the 
Russian Communists. With the silencing of Sultan Galiev, the policy 
of East against West suffered a decline. 

But the shades of Sultan Galiev were to be resurrected in the East. 
This transformation, which occurred over a period of several decades, 
took place chiefly through the medium of the Chinese Communist 
Party under the ideological guidance of Mao Tse-tung. 

Before Mao had assumed command of the Party, the Chinese 
Communists had been ordered to collaborate with the Nationalist 
Party of China, the Kuomintang, which was then considered to have 
a revolutionary potential as well as being essentially anti-Western. In 
August, 1922, the Comintern agent, Maring, provided the ideological 
justification for the innovation of Communists holding individual 
memberships within the Kuomintang, as well as within the Chinese 
Communist Party. He claimed that the Kuomintang represented a 
multi-class bloc expressing the interests not only of the bourgeoisie and 
the petty bourgeoisie, but also of the workers and peasants.’* By 1927 
this experiment of operating within the so-called ‘‘bloe of four classes’’ 
proved to be a disaster. Chiang Kai-shek succeeded in seizing control 
of the bureaucratic and military apparatus of the Kuomintang (which, 
ironically had been constructed in large measure under Comintern 
supervision) and then in expelling the Communists from the Kuo- 
mintang through a series of bloody repressions. 

When Mao came to the Party helm in the early 1930’s he led a 
Communist movement that had been substantially driven from the 
urban areas, as well as being cut off from the stream of misconceived 
Comintern directives flowing from Moscow. It was in this isolated, 
rural, peasant surrounding that Mao established his own centers of 
political authority, and it was on the basis of this experience that he 
began to theorize about the nature and composition of the new so- 
ciety that would emerge, once the Communists had conquered power 
in China. 

Perhaps the most important and basic sketch of the future was 
revealed in Mao’s tract, On New Democracy, published in January, 
1940. The historical characteristic of the Chinese revolution, he said, 
is that it will consist of two stages, the first of democracy and the 
second of socialism. But ‘‘democracy’’ must not be confused with tradi- 
tional Western concepts of bourgeois democracy. In China, democracy 
would be a ‘‘new democracy’’ in which the leadership would be vested 


18 Conrad Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz and John K. Fairbank, A Documentary His- 
tory of Chinese Communism (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), p. 52. 
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partly or, if possible, wholly with the Communists who would dis- 
cover their avenue to power through the broader symbolic framework 
of agrarian reforms and a multi-class Chinese nationalism. The first 
stage of revolution ‘‘no longer belongs to the old type of revolution led 
by the bourgeoisie with the aim of establishing a capitalist society and 
a state under bourgeois dictatorship, but belongs to the new type of 
revolution which, led by the proletariat, aims at establishing a new 
democratic society and a state under the joint dictatorship of all the 
revolutionary classes. Thus this revolution exactly serves to clear a 
path even wider for the development of socialism.’’! 


The joint dictatorship of all revolutionary classes turned out to 
be the old bloc of four classes, only this time it was brought together 
directly under Communist auspices. Mao said that ‘‘the proletariat, 
the peasantry, the intelligentsia and other sections of the petty bour- 
geoisie in China are the basic forces determining her fate.’’ But in 
addition, ‘‘in a colonial and semi-colonial country and under the 
oppression of imperialism, the Chinese national bourgeoisie, even in the 
era of imperialism, retains at certain periods and to a certain degree 
a revolutionary quality which enables it to fight against foreign im- 
perialism and the home governments of bureaucrats and warlords.’’!® 
The concept of ‘‘national bourgeoisie’’ has, in fact, proved to be rather 
arbitrary. Theoretically, the national bourgeoisie was distinguished 
from the ‘‘big’’ bourgeoisie, since the latter, supposedly, served the 
interests of the foreign imperialists, as well as being allied with the 
feudal warlords at home. But in practice even feudal elements have 
qualified at times for membership in the patriotic or national bour- 
geoisie, if they were sufficiently anti-imperialist, that is, sufficiently 
anti-Western in character. To the extent that this rather vaguely 
defined national bourgeoisie was adjudged a reliable anti-imperialist 
ally, it could be included in a Communist-led united front. 

In 1945 Mao elaborated on the use of the bloc of four classes in 
his pronouncements On Coalition Government. ‘‘Some people wonder,’’ 
he said, ‘‘if the Communists, once in power, will establish a dictator- 
ship by the proletariat and a one-party system, as they have done in 
Russia . . . Russian history has created the Russian system . . . Chinese 
history will create the Chinese system. A special type, a New Democ- 
ratic type of state with a union of several democratic classes will be 
produced, which will be entirely necessary and rational to us and dif- 
ferent from the Russian system.’’* In Russia, the Communist Party 


14 Mao Tse-tung, “On New Democracy,” 1940, Selected Works (New York, 
1954), III, 111-12. 


15 Ibid., UI, 116-18. 


16 Mao Tse-tung, “On Coalition Government,’ April 24, 1945, in Brandt, et al, 
Documentary History, pp. 305-6. 
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was able to seize power in the name of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, although the elitist nature of the Party necessarily made it a 
dictatorship of the Party over the entire society. But Mao recognized 
that he could never come to power in China by claiming to represent 
only a miniscule fraction of the people. Consequently, in his On the 
People’s Democratic Dictatorship, written in 1949 on the eve of es- 
tablishing the Chinese People’s Republic, Mao reiterated: ‘‘Who are 
the ‘people’? At the present stage in China, they are the working 
people, the peasant class, the petty bourgeoisie, and national bour- 
geoisie. Under the leadership of the working class and the Communist 
Party, these classes unite together to form their own state.’’!7 

Ponder for a moment what the Party had come to represent. 
Not only the proletariat and the peasantry, but also the petty bour- 
geoisie and the national bourgeoisie were to be united under the lead- 
ership of the Communist Party itself. That is, the Communist Party 
had become a multi-class vehicle for giving expression to the ‘‘true’’ 
interests of all patriotic people of the entire nation.1* And in an East- 
ern country such as China the principal cement holding the ‘‘people’’ 
together was its common bond of anti-Westernism. 

In addition, being an underdeveloped country, Mao openly curried 
the favor of the national bourgeoisie, which possessed urgently needed 
capital and organizational skills. ‘‘The national bourgeoisie is of great 
importance at the present stage,’’ he explained in 1949. ‘‘Only when 
China’s industries are developed, and she no longer depends econom- 
ically on powerful nations, can there be real independence . . . To 
cope with imperialist oppression, and to raise our backward economic 
status one step higher, China must utilize all urban and rural factors 
of capitalism which are beneficial and not detrimental to the national 
economy and the people’s livelihood, and unite with the national bour- 
geoisie in a common struggle. Our present policy is to restrict capital- 
ism and not to eliminate it.’’!® 

The tone of Mao’s writings prior to the founding of the Chinese 
People’s Republic conveyed the impression that the first stage of de- 
velopment, the New Democracy based on the bloc of four classes, 
would be permitted to flourish for at least several decades before 


17 Mao Tse-tung. “On the People’s Democratic Dictatorship,” July 1, 1959, in 
ibid., p. 456. 


18 In order to accommodate those individuals who had independent political repu- 
tations and who were willing to put their services at the disposal of the Chinese People’s 
Republic, the Communist Party has sanctioned the continued existence of the so-called 
“democratic parties.” These tiny splinter parties, totally controlled by the Communist 
Party, are useful ornaments insofar as they can lend the Chinese People’s Republic the 
appearance of broadly-based support, and hence help legitimate the actual dictatorship 
of the Communist Party. 
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moving on to the next higher stage of socialism. But by 1952 Mao 
began to move forward with great boldness and confidence, based no 
doubt upon some twenty years of actual experience in governing the 
hinterlands of China with his own Communist-trained cadres. While 
the outward forms of class collaboration remained, the bloc of four 
classes was swiftly emptied of all meaning, as Mao bore down upon 
bourgeois ideology and positions of influence, whether it was found in 
the national or the petty bourgeoisie. With the launching of the first 
Five Year Plan in 1953, the peasantry also discovered that it was 
caught up in the transition to socialism ruled, supposedly, by ‘‘a rev- 
olutionary democratic dictatorship of the people’’ under proletarian 
hegemony.” The proletariat, of course, as all China, was ruled by the 
dictatorship of the Communist Party, which was not composed of 
proletarians but of a rootless intelligentsia that had become the self- 
appointed repository for a proletarian consciousness. By 1958 the 
Communist Party even announced the Great Leap Forward and the 
formation of people’s communes as signs of the transition, which Pek- 
ing has since acknowledged as premature, to the highest, ultimate stage 
of pure communism. 

While domestically Mao mutilated the concept of the bloc of four 
classes in very short order, externally it assumed the position of the 
fundamental strategy of international communism for the entire un- 
derdeveloped world. Stalin was not one to give credit to others, Mao 
included. But as early as 1947, the chief Soviet ideologue for the East, 
Academician Yevgeni Zhukov, hailed the Maoist concept of a Com- 
munist-sponsored multi-class, nationalist, anti-imperialist front, pitting 
East against West, as the key to future Communist seizures of power 
throughout the East.”4 


20 W.M., “The Chinese Communists and the ‘Bourgeoisie,’”” Problems of Com- 
munism, 1, No. 1 (1952), 1-4; Richard L. Walker, “The ‘Working Class’ in Com- 
munist China,” ibid., Nos. 3-4 (1953), 42-50; Benjamin Schwartz, “China and the 
Soviet Theory of People’s Democracy,” ibid., III, No. 5 (1954), 8-15. Chinese theorists 
have not been very helpful in explaining how their society achieves “socialism” under 
the dictatorship of the “people,” which still consists of the bloc of four classes. In 
Mao's New Democracy “socialism” was spoken of as the second and higher stage of 
development which one reached under a proletarian dictatorship after passing through 
the lower state of “new democracy” based on the bloc of four classes. In his speech of 
September 15, 1956, Liu Shao-chi attempted to reconcile these disparities by asserting 
that the Chinese People’s Republic was a “people’s democratic dictatorship” actively 
drawing non-proletarian classes into positions of state power under the strong leader- 
ship of the proletariat, so that “state power, in its essence, can only be the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” This led to the further bizarre explanation that “after the founding 
of the People’s Republic, even more representatives of the national bourgeoisie and 
its parties have been taking part in the organs of our state, which is a dictatorship of 
the proletariat in its character.” (Liu Shao-chi, The Political Report of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of China to the Eighth National Congress of the Party 
[Peking, 1956] pp. 58-61.) 
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The Communist International, formally at least, had been dis- 
solved; meanwhile the concept of the bloc of four classes had, in 
effect, raised the banner of a Colonial International in which the 
world struggle was depicted primarily in terms of the oppressed East 
confronting the oppressing West. Sultan Galiev seems to have been 
reborn in Chinese garb and now his ghost was even embraced by 
Moscow. In the years intervening since his purge, the Kremlin had 
perfected its system of totalitarian controls over the non-Russian, 
Eastern-oriented peoples in the Soviet Union, so that it could now 
confidently attempt to exploit the East against West strategy abroad 
without threatening the stability of its regime at home. Sultan Galiev 
himself is still not mentioned, but his ideas, which Mao systematically 
refined, are now thoroughly appreciated. 

During 1955 Khrushchev personally launched a massive East 
against West campaign with his visits to India, Burma and Afghan- 
istan, and this offensive has been rushing forward in high gear ever 
since. Soviet theorists now exalt the Maoist strategy without the re- 
straints customary in the Stalinist era. By 1958, for example, the above- 
noted Zhukov could write a long article entitled ‘‘Impact of the 
Chinese Revolution on the National Liberation Struggle’’ for the au- 
thoritative journal of world communism. ‘‘Of particular significance 
for the national-liberation movement in the Afro-Asian countries,’’ 
he said, ‘‘is China’s wealth of practical experience in uniting the peo- 
ple and rallying them, first for the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 
struggle, and later, for the common struggle for socialism . . . Of ex- 
ceptional significance for most Afro-Asian and Latin American coun- 
tries is the Chinese example of the cooperation between the working 
masses and the national bourgeoisie . . . History knows many cases 
of the national bourgeoisie taking an active part in the national libera- 
tion movement. It has even headed this movement in a number of 
eountries.’’*? Zhukov warned that the national bourgeoisie is inclined 
to vacillate and, at some point, compromise with imperialism, but if 
the Chinese experience is held up as the model, even the potentially 
treacherous portions of the bourgeoisie may be taken in tow by a Com- 
munist leadership and guided through the necessary stages of develop- 
ment leading to their own annihilation. 

Soviet endorsement of the Chinese path of East against West has 
obviously reaped enormous gains in recent years. As Mao confidently 
declared on November 18, 1957: ‘‘The East wind prevails over the 
West wind.’ But Soviet encouragement for setting East against 


22 Yevgeni Zhukhov, “Impact of the Chinese Revolution on the National Libera- 
tion Struggle,” World Marxist Review, 1, No. 3 (Nov., 1958), 19. 


23 Quoted in A. Doak Barnett, Communist China and Asia (New York, 1960), 
p. 107. 
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West also poses certain risks for the Russians, which are reminiscent 
of the dangers the Kremlin once saw in the theories of Sultan Galiev. 
Implicit in the idea of East against West is the racist alignment of the 
brown, black and yellow peoples against the white man. A reliable 
observer, writing from the Congo in October, 1960, noted how Peking’s 
agents have made the anti-white theme explicit, and have directed it 
against not only the white man in general, but even the Russians in 
particular. ‘‘In Leopoldville, the acting correspondent of New China 
News Agency recently harangued Congolese with anti-white diatribes.”’ 
And then, significantly: ‘‘The Chinese seldom fail to get in a dig at 
the Soviets by an anti-white approach.’’* 

While Moscow and Peking are cooperating in the Communist of- 
fensive in the underdeveloped world, they are also engaged in a rivalry 
for leadership in this movement. To what extent the racist theme will 
exacerbate the other existing tensions between Moscow and Peking 
cannot now be foretold. At this point, Moscow and Peking clearly agree 
upon the necessity of capitalizing on the rising tide of emergent na- 
tionalism, first to seize control of these movements in order, later, to 
be able to destroy them. The only certain incompatibility visible at 
this moment is the fate of the Castros, Nassers, Kassims, Nkrumahs 
and Sékou Tourés envisaged both by Moscow and Peking. Such figures 
are, in the Communist scheme of things, transient phenomena, as are 
all movements of national independence. It has long been taken for 
granted in Communist circles that all nations of the world must 
ultimately be merged into a single Communist world state. The ques- 
tion of lively debate, it would seem, is whether the capitol of this 
world state will be in Moscow or Peking. 


24 Edwin S. Munger, “Conflict in the Congo,” American Universities Field Staff, 
Central and Southern Africa Series, VIII, No. 4 (Oct., 1960), 2. 
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NATIONALISM, LATIN AMERICA'S 
PREDOMINANT IDEOLOGY 


By Robert J. Alexander 


Professor Robert J. Alexander of Rutgers, The State University, is one of 
the nation's foremost experts on the political and economic problems of 
Latin America. He is the author of COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA. 


The predominant ideology of Latin America for the last genera- 
tion has been nationalism. Within this broad nationalist movement 
there has existed great variety. There have been those who are demo- 
eratic and those who are totalitarian, and there have been other kinds 
of variety as well. 

Latin America has produced some original contributions to the 
ideology of nationalism. Long before it was a world-wide problem, 
important Latin American spokesmen developed a platform for the 
nationalistic aspirations of people of the ‘‘underdeveloped’’ countries. 

However, the advent of the regime led by Fidel Castro, and the 
direction which it has taken since the end of 1959, perhaps presages 
the end of the predominance of nationalism. It raises for the first 
time on a major scale the world-wide ideological dichotomy presented 
by the struggle between the Soviet Union and the United States. 


Background of the Development of Nationalism 


Nationalism became the dominant ideology of Latin America 
in part, at least, as a result of fundamental economic and social 
changes which have occurred in the area during the last two or three 
generations. These changes have brought into existence groups and 
classes in Latin American society who could find in nationalism a 
banner to which they quite logically gave their undivided loyalty. 

Nationalism was quite inappropriate to the traditional society 
of Latin America. Most of the countries of the area were divided into 
two sharply separated groups and there was little to bridge the gap 
between them. 

On the one hand were the ruling oligarchies, made up of large 
landholders and urban commercial groups associated with them. They 
owned virtually all of the sources of wealth and income. They monop- 
olized social privilege and the countries’ political life. They were 
largely of European ancestry, spoke European languages (Spanish 
or Portuguese) ; they were believers in a religion which had come from 
Europe, Catholic Christianity. Culturally, they were oriented toward 
Europe, tended to copy things European, and felt much more at home 
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with Europeans of similar education and social status than they did 
with their own fellow countrymen. 

On the other hand were the great masses of the people. They 
lived on the land without owning any part of it, laboring as semi- 
serfs or semi-slaves of the oligarchs. They were predominantly of 
Negro or American Indian descent, large numbers of them spoke 
Indian languages or a tongue heavily influenced by African elements. 
They were largely pagan, worshipping behind the light facade of the 
Christian God and saints the old deities of their ancient American 
or African ancestors. They were parochial in their outlook, concen- 
trating their loyalties on the local community or tribe. 

However, in recent decades vast changes have occurred in the 
area. Already during the last quarter of the 19th Century modern 
mines and plantations began to appear, to provide the needs of West- 
ern Europe and the United States for raw materials and foodstuffs. 
Railroads were constructed to transport them to the seacoasts, ports 
were built to handle them. Cities began to be modernized, and gas, 
electricity, trolleycar lines and other public utilities were constructed. 

Finally, starting during the First World War, modern manufac- 
turing industries began to appear in sizable numbers. By World War 
II this process of industrialization had extended to the point that a 
sizable number of countries began to develop heavy manufacturing 
enterprises such as iron and steel, chemicals and so on. 

These changes brought into existence new classes and groups. 
These included industrialists and mercantile elements allied to them. 
They included large numbers of factory workers, and even larger 
numbers of white collar workers. These elements were essentially 
middle groups, filling the breach between the traditional oligarchies 
and the great masses of the people. They were also largely middle 
groups in another sense, in terms of race and culture. Large numbers 
of them are people with both European and African or European 
and Indian ancestry. 

As a result of this middle position of the new social and economic 
groups in Latin America, there came into existence a fertile soil for 
nationalism. These elements did not have the internationalist orien- 
tation of the old oligarchies, nor did they have the parochialist loy- 
alties of the Indian and Negro masses. They have found in national- 
ism an ideology or doctrine in which they could fervently believe. 
They are passionately loyal to the nation, and identify themselves 
fully with it. 

Furthermore, the middle groups’ material interests are tied to 
the nation. They stand to gain in terms of profits or wages from 
strengthening of local manufacturing through economic nationalism, 
or through limitation of the role of foreign interests within their 
countries. 
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Characteristics of Latin American Nationalism 

Latin American nationalism has some particular characteristics 
which, though they may not be entirely peculiar to it, are certainly 
- associated with the area. In the first place, nationalism in the area 
tends to be as much Latin American as it is strictly Argentine, Chil- 
ean, or Peruvian. There has been surprisingly little growth of animos- 
ity between one Latin American country and another as a result of 
the development of widespread nationalism in the nations of the area. 
There is a broad feeling of solidarity among the people of the Latin 
American countries. 

Another characteristic of Latin American nationalism is that it 
has tended to be negative as well as positive. It has not only consisted 
of a heightened love of and militancy on behalf of one’s own country, 
but also strong animosity toward some other outside country. Militant 
nationalism is not entirely unknown in the United States, where ex- 
treme nationalism since at least the days of the Know Nothing Party 
down to our present day has tended to find some foreign enemy — 
and in the 1920’s the late ‘‘Big Bill’’ Thompson was elected Mayor 
of Chicago on a platform consisting of a promise ‘‘to punch King 
George in the nose.”’ 

Unfortunately, but understandably, the principal butt of the 
ire of Latin American nationalists in recent decades has been the 
United States. This has been due to a variety of causes: the over- 
whelming predominance which this country has tended to have over 
the whole hemisphere; the history of our military interventions be- 
tween 1900 and the 1930’s; resentment against behavior of many U.S. 
firms in the area; U.S. government policies of backing dictatorships 
since World War II; inadequate United States aid to the economic 
growth of the area. 


National Revolutionary Ideology 


One branch of Latin American nationalists may be called the 
National Revolutionaries. Since World War II they have been the most 
significant nationalist element in the area, though they have been 
challenged by others, and these challenges are gaining force today. 

Much of the attention of the National Revolutionaries has been 
concentrated on economic matters. They have stressed the need for 
obtaining ‘‘economic independence’’ and on reducing the influence 
of foreign firms and foreign nations in their nations’ economies. They 
have written widely on these questions and have developed pretty 
well-defined ideas on the subject. 

Fundamentally, the National Revolutionaries have sought to put 
the national economies of their countries in the hands of their own 
people. This objective they have sought to obtain through the achieve- 
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ment of more diversified economies, and through the limitation of the 
role of foreign investment in these economies. 

The program for diversification of their economies has relied very 
heavily on industrialization. The National Revolutionaries have felt 
that the ability of their countries to obtain the necessary textiles and 
clothing, processed foodstuffs, pharmaceuticals, and cement should 
not depend absolutely on their ability to import these goods. This 
ability has in turn depended on the possibility of exporting the one 
or two raw materials or foodstuffs on which their foreign trade has 
absolutely depended. Finally, the National Revolutionaries point out 
that their countries have little power to control either the demand or 
the prices of their export products, a fact which goes far to explain 
the dependence of their economies on foreign countries. 

Hence the National Revolutionaries have strenuously supported 
the fomenting of industry. To this end, they have backed positive ac- 
tion to build up this branch of their national economies, as well as 
extending considerable protection through tariffs, exchange controls 
and other measures. 

The second aspect of the economic nationalism of the National 
Revolutionaries has been limitation of the role of foreign investment 
in their countries. They realize the usefulness of private foreign in- 
vestment, though they do not wish foreign firms to dominate their 
economies. 

There is a widespread feeling that foreign investment should no 
longer be permitted in the ‘‘infrastructure’’ of the Latin American 
economies. Thus, since World War II, there has been widespread ex- 
propriation or purchase of foreign firms operating in electricity, gas 
and other public utilities. The same thing has occurred in the field 
of railroads and civil air lines. This whole trend has been demonstrated 
recently by the amendment of the Mexican constitution to forbid in 
the future, any foreign firm in the public utility field. 

The National Revolutionaries have also developed policies with 
regard to the exploitation of mineral and petroleum resources. A 
minority of opinion in the National Revolutionary ranks has favored 
nationalization of these resources. However, more characteristic is the 
position of President Romulo Betancourt of Venezuela with regard to 
the iron and oil resources of his country. He argues that it is in 
Venezuela’s best interest in the short run to continue to permit the 
foreign oil companies to exploit Venezuela’s petroleum, but assuring 
that the Venezuelans receive the largest possible return. Furthermore, 
this return must be invested as intensively as possible to strengthen 
the economy for the day when the oil resources have been exhausted. 
Finally, he has established a national oil firm, which will slowly move 
in to take over the control of the industry as the foreign oil companies’ 
existing concessions expire. 
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In pushing this program of economic nationalism and growth, 
the National Revolutionaries have not been particularly concerned 
with the ideological question summed up in the dichotomy of ‘‘social- 
ism vs. capitalism.’’ They have not generally judged in ideological 
terms the utility of using the state or private interests in the develop- 
ment of a particular part of the economy. The important factor has 
been efficient development or how best to bring a particular part of 
the economy under national, as opposed to foreign, control. 

This aspect of Latin American nationalism has often been mis- 
understood in the United States. The extensive intervention of the 
State in economic affairs in Latin American economies, particularly 
in those countries in which the National Revolutionaries have con- 
siderable influence, is generally not due to ideological predilections. 
Or perhaps, one may say that it is due to nationalist ideological pred- 
ilections, not to the strength of ‘‘Communism”’ or even ‘‘Socialism’’ 
in these countries. 

Another aspect of the ideoligical bent of the National Revolu- 
tionaries is their desire to achieve a greater degree of political inde- 
pendence from the Great Powers, particularly the United States. This 
desire finds concrete expression in votes in the United Nations, as 
well as the assumption of an independent role in the Organization 
of American States. 

However, the desire for political independence does not resolve 
itself into blind or dogmatic opposition to the United States for its 
own sake. Quite to the contrary, the National Revolutionaries basic- 
ally side with the United States in the world struggle. Furthermore, 
they are akin to the United States in their fundamental belief in 
political democracy. Thus, it might be said that the National Revolu- 
tionaries combine two ideological strains — nationalism and political 
democracy. 


The Challenge of the Jacobin Left 


The advent of the Castro regime has dramatized a basic challenge 
to the National Revolutionary version of nationalism in Latin America. 
But it has gone further, and has introduced for the first time on a 
major scale the ideological struggle which has existed generally in the 
world for a decade and a half between the Communist version of to- 
talitarianism on the one hand, and democracy on the other. 

Fidel’s basic challenge to the National Revolutionaries was first 
stated at the end of 1959 in more or less the following terms: it is 
impossible to have a fundamental social revolution in a Latin Amer- 
ican country, and follow a truly nationalist policy through political 
democracy and with the tolerance of the United States. On the con- 
trary, these objectives can be achieved only through a totalitarian 
dictatorship and alignment with the Soviet Union. 
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More than a decade ago, Juan Peron presented the same challenge 
to the National Revolutionaries. He decried democracy as a fraud 
and for most of his career was violently anti-United States. The only 
reason he didn’t align his regime more closely with the Soviet Union 
was that the Soviet Union was not yet ready to play a big role in 
American Hemisphere affairs. 

For approximately a year, the Castro regime continued to act on 
this challenge. However, since the beginning of 1961 the Cuban gov- 
ernment has gone on from this original position, to take a new tack. 
It has increasingly indicated its ideological as well as tactical asso- 
ciation with the Soviet Union. After the ill-fated ‘‘invasion’’ by 
anti-Castro exiles in April 1961, Castro went so far as to proclaim 
that his regime was ‘‘the first Socialist revolutionary regime’’ in the 
American hemisphere, indicating in the context of his discourse that 
his interpretation of the word ‘‘socialist’’ coincided with that of the 
USSR. 

This evolution of the Castro regime raises for the first time in 
a serious way the question of the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist ideology 
as an indigenous element in the Latin American political picture. This 
represents the most serious challenge to the nationalist ideology which 
has faced the National Revolutionaries since their appearance on the 
scene a quarter of a century or more ago. 

Whether the National Revolutionaries are able to meet this chal- 
lenge effectively depends on two factors. First is their ability to 
govern effectively in those countries — Venezuela, Colombia, Bolivia, 
ete. — and put their social and nationalist program into effect. The 
second factor is the support which the United States will or will not 
give to the National Revolutionaries. 


Other Ideologies 


The fact that nationalism and Jacobin totalitarianism are the 
principal ideologies in Latin America does not indicate that there are 
no other ideological influences operating in the area. However, others 
are either of little current importance, or are generally associated 
with one or the other of the major ideological currents which we have 
discussed. 

Thus, in the past the European Liberal philosophy was of con- 
siderable importance in many of the Latin American countries. How- 
ever, in recent decades it has tended to be submerged. Many of the 
present-day Liberals are supporters of a nationalism akin to that of 
the National Revolutionaries. 

Democratic Socialism, such as developed in Europe in the last 
quarter of the 19th Century, also has had some importance in several 
of the Latin American countries. However, although there are still 
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Socialist parties in about a dozen Latin American countries, they are 
not of major importance today except in Chile and Ecuador. Most 
of the Socialist parties have aligned themselves with the Jacobin Left 
which we have described, while a minority is in the nationalist camp 
in alliance with the National Revolutionaries. 

The orthodox Communists, and their Trotskyite offshoot, have 
also been active in Latin America. There is a Communist party today 
in every Latin American country, but in only one or two are they 
currently a factor of first rank importance. They have completely 
thrown in their lot with the Jacobin Left. 

Finally, there are the Christian Democrats. Parties of this type 
have appeared in a dozen Latin American countries in recent decades, 
particularly since World War II. Although they differ on many 
points from the National Revolutionaries, in the broader struggle they 
are aligned with the National Revolutionaries. 


Summary and Conclusion 


In recent decades, nationalism has been the dominant ideology 
in Latin American politics. It has found expression particularly in 
what we have called the National Revolutionary parties — Accion 
Democratica of Venezuela, the Partido Aprista of Peru, the MNR of 
Bolivia, ete. — but has also been a common denominator between 
them and other political elements, such as the old Liberals and the 
newer Christian Democrats. 

Nationalism as expressed by the National Revolutionary parties 
is now challenged by the Jacobin Left. This group, which had its 
antecedents in the regime of Juan Peron, and today finds expression 
in the government of Fidel Castro, has cast aside the democratic ele- 
ments in the nationalism of the National Revolutionaries. In the case 
of Fidel Castro’s movement, it has more and more completely asso- 
ciated itself with the Soviet Union and the world-wide Communist 
movement. It gives a new dimension to the ideological struggle in 
Latin America. Although still speaking in exaggerated nationalist 
terms, it has introduced the question of totalitarian socialism for the 
first time as a problem in Latin American politics. 
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In any study of the relationship of Communist theory and prac- 
tice, there is good reason for paying some attention to the Yugoslav 
experience. One of the things that distinguishes the Yugoslav Com- 
munists is their theoretical departure from Marxist-Leninist ideology 
as interpreted by the Soviet Union and members of the ‘‘Socialist 
Bloc.’’ No other Communist state has developed an independent theo- 
retical orientation, and in none is the progress of theoretical evolution 
as constant or as open. If in China and Poland certain tendencies — 
practical or theoretical — may be at variance with Soviet concepts, 
nevertheless there has been no attempt in either country to develop an 
independent ideological base different from the traditional Marxist- 
Leninist one. As important as may be the difference in Yugoslav prac- 
tice from the Soviet model, it may be that the differences in Yugo- 
slav theory are even more significant. 

In asserting the importance of Communist theory generally, it is 
not necessary by any means to accept the Marxist idea that theory and 
practice are simply two sides of the same coin, the one leading in- 
variably to the other. It is necessary, however, to see that there is a 
close relationship between the two. This is not to say that Communist 
theory always determines Communist action; only that theory usually 
affects action. 

Many non-Marxist Westerners have difficulty in accepting the im- 
portance of Communist theory, and indeed this is one of their greatest 
handicaps in coping with the Communists. The reasons for this diffi- 
culty can be found in failure to appreciate the following points: 

1. Most Communists — that is, ‘‘devout’’ Communists, ‘‘real’’ 
Communists — are theoretical beings. They believe. They have a faith. 
Communism for them is more than an economic or political or social 
system. It is a way of life and a way of understanding the world and 
solving its problems. Communism is thus more akin, in some ways, to 
what the West knows as religious systems than to political systems. 
It is not that the Communist, confronted with the need for a specific 
action, says, ‘‘Now what theory is involved here?’’ or even that he 
necessarily thinks consciously about theory. He knows without think- 
ing. The theoretical position he has espoused has become a part of 
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him. Often, however, he does feel a need to explain and justify to him- 
self in theoretical terms both what he does and what others do. 

2. Communist theory falls into two categories, operational or tac- 
tical, and strategic. Communist theory in its tactical manifestations 
has a highly pragmatic and flexible quality. This is part of the theory 
of tactics. ‘‘There are,’’ said Lenin, ‘‘no Marxist tactics; only Marxist 
strategy.’’ This does not mean that all things are permitted within the 
confines of theory, and especially it does not mean that theoretical 
positions can be turned on and off like a water faucet. On the other 
hand, the relation of theory to tactics clearly permits of theoretical 
rationalizations, the formulation of ex post facto theories to justify 
something that otherwise might not be justified. 

3. Communist theory — even basic, strategic theory — changes. 
According to the Marxists, theory is based on the nature of reality 
and logically stems from reality. On the other hand, theory is supposed 
to be the basis for perceiving reality. Thus the shift of Soviet foreign 
policy from the League of Nations to the Nazi pact, for example, was a 
tactical shift involving no change in the nature of reality. Reality in 
this case, as seen from Moscow, was that all capitalist states were basic- 
ally alike because of private ownership of the means of production. The 
new Soviet theory about the relationship of war and capitalism, on the 
other hand, does involve a change in the nature of reality, in this case 
the reality of socialist strength and the destructiveness of thermonu- 
clear weapons. 

4. While the Communists claim that all their actions are related 
to theory in one way or another, they do not claim that theory dic- 
tates any specific action at any specific time. They see theory, rather, 
as a guide for action, an orientation for the direction of society. In 
this sense, the Communist statesmen may be considered something like 
a bridge player with a particular system. If one knows that he is 
devoted to this system, one can have some idea of the kind of game he 
will play and some idea of the kinds of things he is likely and un- 
likely to do, but his actual moves will depend on the cards he holds 
and on the cards his opponents hold. Thus while a knowledge of Com- 
munist theory will not enable an outsider to predict actions, ‘‘Com- 
munism’”’ as a system of thought or action cannot be understood aside 
from its theoretical context. 

To apply these points to Titoism, let us first take a look at what 
Yugoslav Communist theory is, as distinct from Soviet theory, how it 
developed and how it fits with Yugoslav practice. 

The emergence of a new Yugoslav theoretical position is some- 
times said to be just a rationalization for actions it was found nec- 


1 See Stalin on the importance of theory, Voprosy Leninizma (Moscow: Gosizdat, 
1934), pp. 299 ff. 
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essary to take as a result of the expulsion from the Cominform in 
1948.2 Such an idea, however, does not take account of the fact that 
the basic theoretical formulations preceded new actions. It is true, of 
course, that the Yugoslavs were dogmatic Stalinists in the first years 
after the war and that they were expelled from the Soviet Community 
against their will rather than ‘‘escaping’’ or withdrawing voluntarily.* 
But it was precisely their intense devotion to Stalinist versions of 
Marxism that produced such a shock in them when they were ex- 
pelled. And it was this shock, more than anything else, that freed them 
of Stalinist stereotypes and set their minds free — within the general 
confines of Marxism — to develop new theoretical bases and new 
patterns of action.* 

Indeed, the way the Yugoslavs see it their new ideological formula- 
tions provide a good example of how Marxist theory grows out of view- 
ing ‘‘reality’’ and how new theory stems from changes in the nature 
of ‘‘reality.’’ The most obvious aspect of the new reality was that 
Yugoslavia was suddenly outside the Soviet Community and perforce 
arrayed against it. The question for the Yugoslav Communists was 
how to explain this. Not simply how to justify their position or how 
to explain it to others, including their own people, although certainly 
this was a factor, but primarily how to explain it to themselves. 

The Yugoslav Communists were convinced that they were good 
Communists, as loyal as ever to a cause for which they had sacrificed 
mightily. Yet all the other Communists in the world were denouncing 
them for not being good Communists. What had happened? The Yugo- 
slavs reasoned that since they were still good Communists and the 
Soviet Union was opposing them, it was the Soviet Union that was 
really the heretic. They were being condemned chiefly, they felt, for 
building socialism in their own nation in their own way, that is to 
say, socialism in a second country. Quotations from Lenin supporting 
such a position abounded, and Stalin himself had developed the prin- 
ciple in the case of the USSR. Why was he now opposing it for Yugo- 
slavia? Clearly because he wanted to dominate Yugoslavia and exploit 
it for the benefit of the USSR. But a socialist country does not, by 
definition, dominate and exploit other nations. That is what capitalist 


2 For instance, see Alex Dragnich, Tito’s Promised Land — Yugoslavia (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1954) and D. A. Tomasic, National Com- 
munism and Soviet Strategy (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1957). 


8 This point is discussed in Fred Warner Neal, Titoism in Action: the Reforms in 
Yugoslavia after 1948 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958), pp. 3-6. 


4 In later years, there has been a Yugoslav tendency to discount this attitude. 
Furthermore, the official Yugoslav view is that “Titoist’” manifestations caused the 
break with the USSR rather than vice versa. See Edvard Kardelj, The Practice of Social- 
ist Democracy in Yugoslavia (Belgrade: Jugoslavija, 1954), p. 1. This work is a good 
discussion of Yugoslav theory and practice from Belgrade’s point of view. 
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countries do. Could it be that the USSR was not truly a socialist 
country? Taking a good hard look at the Soviet Union, the Yugo- 
slavs saw evidence indicating that such was indeed the case. The evi- 
dence lay primarily in the nature of the Soviet state. According to 
both Marx and Lenin, the state under socialism was supposed to be 
withering away. Stalin had revised this concept in the thirties by 
claiming that in order for the state to wither away it first had to get 
stronger. His main rationale was capitalist encirclement. Even if this 
had been a valid excuse, the Yugoslavs felt it was no longer. Yet the 
Soviet state continued to become bigger and more powerful. 

On the other hand, the state owned the means of production in 
the Soviet Union and there was no private ownership. Was this not 
socialism? No, said the Yugoslav Communists, since the state in the 
USSR was exploiting the workers just like under capitalism. There- 
from they drew two of their most important theoretical positions. First, 
to be truly socialist a state has to be in the process of withering away. 
And second, state ownership of the means of production, as important 
as it is as a first step toward socialism, is only a first step, and if the 
development arrests there state capitalism rather than socialism results. 
And this, concluded the Belgrade theorists, was what the Soviet 
Union had. 

Then, looking around them, the Yugoslavs were forced to ask, 
Since we have a system just like that in the Soviet Union, will we not 
have state socialism too if we don’t do something about it right away? 
Do what? Obviously, begin the process of withering away of the state 
and getting out of the trap of state ownership. 

But how? Here the Yugoslavs turned back to basic Marxist theory. 
What was the purpose of a Marxist revolution, of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat? The immediate purpose was to turn the means of 
production over to the proletariat, to the workers. Then, reasoned the 
Yugoslavs, why not do it? And if the workers managed their own 
factories a large part of the state apparatus could be dismantled right 
away. 

This is, of course, a rather vulgarized account of the thought 
processes of the Yugoslav theoreticians, who included and include some 
very able men. Still, this was roughly the sequence of the theoretical 
development in its first stages. What emerged in practice was the sys- 
tem of workers’ management in a decentralized economy, and this 
highly important development was a clear and direct reflection of the 
theorizing. 

Decentralization, however, meant much more than merely work- 
ers’ management and economic decentralization. It also had social and 
political connotations and involved the concept of political democracy. 
But what kind of political democracy? Here Yugoslav theory entered 
an area where its connection with practice became more complicated. 


is 
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Political democracy obviously involved the right of individuals (a) to 
participate in determination of policy and (b) to have guaranteed to 
them certain rights necessary to make the participation meaningful.® 
In the West, at least, this has meant two or more political parties. 

But the Yugoslavs now decided against political parties. Was their 
decision really motivated by theory or was one theory simply utilized 
as a rationalization and justification for not doing what another 
theory seemed to call for? It is difficult to say. Perhaps both factors 
entered in. The Yugoslavs based their rejection of Western-type po- 
litical democracy on the Marxist-Leninist concepts of materialism, 
class conflict and the nature of the state. First of all, they contended, 
this was a system that evolved out of capitalism and its forms had 
within them ‘‘the seeds of capitalism.’’® Secondly, they saw parties as 
either ‘‘a reflection of clashing economic interests or meaningless as far 
as real issues are concerned.’” Since in Yugoslavia by official defini- 
tion, there was no clash of economic interests, there was no need for 
parties on that score, while meaningless parties would only confuse real 
issues. Therefore no parties. 

On the other hand, they already had the Communist Party. What 
about it? The answer was deceptively simple: change it into a 
‘*League,’’ decentralize it, limit its functions to political and ideolog- 
ical leadership. Ultimately the Party too would wither away along 
with the state. There is no indication that the Yugoslav theorizers 
were insincere when they first advanced these ideas; only naive. 

Without parties, how would political opinions be expressed and 
translated into action? The Yugoslav answer was two-fold: first, 
broaden the front organization, now renamed the Socialist Alliance of 
Working People of Yugoslavia, to include virtually everybody who 
wanted to participate in the system in any way; second, decentralize 
both horizontally and vertically. This decentralization meant auton- 
omy and greatly increased powers for local governments and establish- 
ment of a system of ‘‘social management’’ in which citizens’ groups 
would share in government administration and in management of 
education, radio and newspapers, hospitals, social security and a wide 
variety of affairs similarly affecting people’s daily lives. The prole- 
tarian character of the government could be maintained by giving 
workers representation in the form of special parliamentary bodies 


5 See Aleksandar Rankovié, Dalje Ja¢anje Provosudja i Zakonitosti’” (‘For 
Further Strengthening of the Judiciary and Legality’), Komunist, Nos. 2-3 (March- 
May), 1951, pp. 6-8; Kardelj, Socijalistiéka Demokratija (Belgrade: Jugoslavija, 1952), 
pp. 30-31; and Jovan Djordjevié, “Some Principles of Socialist Democracy in Yugo- 
slavia,” Yugoslav Review, Vol. Il, No. 7 (Sept., 1953), pp. 18-22. 


6 Tito, quoted in Komunist, Nos. 1-2 (Jan.-Feb.), 1954, p. 162. 


7 Kardelj, quoted in Titoism in Action, p. 25. 
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known as councils of producers. In the meantime, the police state as- 
pects of Yugoslav society were to be eliminated and ‘‘a struggle of 
opinions, that is, the possibility of social criticism,’’ permitted.® 

Although the idea of a unitary political organization rather than 
competing parties could be logically justified within the framework of 
Yugoslav theory, an obvious question was whether this was only a 
subterfuge for control of social criticism, since the reconverted Party 
was seen as playing the leading role in the reconverted front organ- 
ization. Another question was whether the concept of social manage- 
ment was devised out of the Yugoslav theory of the state or whether 
it, too, was merely something intended to give the appearance of pop- 
ular influence on government without the substance.® 

These questions became more pertinent once the Yugoslav Com- 
munists made it clear that social criticism could not be ‘‘anti-socialist’’ 
criticism and that ‘‘anti-socialist’’ criticism should be estopped by the 
state. Was there after all a ‘‘clash of economic interests’’ in Yugo- 
slavia? Whether there was or not, what is ‘‘anti-socialist’’ depends on 
what is ‘‘socialist.’’ In Yugoslavia this was to be determined by the 
Party. But the Party was to wither away. A contradiction was now 
apparent. The Yugoslavs attempted to resolve it simply by making a 
distinction between the withering away of the state and of the Party. 
The one had to begin in order to assert the claim to socialism, but the 
other was something for the ‘‘distant future.’’"4 

Still the decentralization and democratization decreed at the Sixth 
Party Congress implied at least a relaxation of democratic centralism 
in Party affairs and thus free discussion inside the Party about what 
was socialist and what was not. But the Djilas case showed the limits 
of this also.’* Once the leadership had spoken, decisions taken could 
not be freely discussed in the Party. Why not? Because, Tito said, 
speaking of Djilas’ proposition that ad hoc opposition groups might 
be formed inside Party ranks, this would have meant ‘‘the end of our 
socialist reality.’’ Why? Because, apparently, there was insufficient 
acceptance inside the Party as well as outside of it about what the 
leadership considered ‘‘socialist.’’ 

Yet if this were the case, what became of the theoretical position 


8 Socijalisticka Demokratija, pp. 23-24. 


® In connection with the application of social management to enterprises, Charles 
McVicker raises the question of whether the intent was not “‘recentralization” in the 
guise of further decentralization. See his Titoism: Pattern for International Communism 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1957), p. 203. 


10 Komunist, No. 4 (July), 1953, p. 34. Socijalistiéka Demokratija, pp. 30-31. 
11 Komunist, No. 4 (July), 1953, p. 34. 


12 Reference here is particularly to the disciplining of Djilas by the Central Com- 
mittee in 1954 rather than legal action against him in the courts later. 
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regarding state and party and the theoretical position regarding democ- 
racy and the necessity for ‘‘a struggle of opinions’’? To answer that 
these theoretical positions were disregarded only because they jeopard- 
ized the power of the leadership is insufficient, although Communists, 
Yugoslav and others, are affected by personal considerations just like 
anybody else. In fact, the Yugoslav theoretical positions were not dis- 
regarded. They simply were not carried to their logical conclusions 
and were reinterpreted in the light of alternative theoretical positions. 
The Yugoslav theories on state and party and democracy have surely 
had an effect, and continue to have an effect, on the manner in which 
the Yugoslav Party leaders preside over their dictatorship. Titoism is 
a considerably more democratic system than can be found in any other 
Communist country, but by no means is it as democratic as the theory 
would indicate, taken by itself. 


Some of the same questions about theory and practice arise in an 
even more intriguing way in regard to the Yugoslav ideological posi- 
tion on relations between capitalism and socialism. Yugoslav theory 
holds that neither ‘‘pure’’ socialism nor ‘‘pure’’ capitalism exists in 
the world but that all societies are, in greater or lesser degree, admix- 
tures of both. One facet of the charge that there are elements of cap- 
italism in the USSR is that the state, having nationalized the means of 
production but having gone no further, continues to run the economy. 
Yet on the other hand, the main element of socialism seen in capitalist 
countries is state intervention in the economy in an effort to cope with 
‘capitalist contradictions.’’ That is to say, state intervention in the 
economy in the USSR is an element of capitalism while state inter- 
vention in the economy in the United States is an element of socialism. 
Seen within the framework of Marxism, this reasoning is not as peculiar 
as it might appear. Regardless of its validity, however, Yugoslav 
theory derives a number of important and interesting ideological posi- 
tions from it. These include : 

1. The elements of socialism in capitalism mean that socialist forces 
generally are now stronger than they were in the days of Marx and 
of Lenin, and, moreover, they are diverse. Therefore the cause of so- 
cialism is aided by cooperating with, rather than opposing, social 
democratic parties, the labor movement as a whole regardless of po- 
litical coloration and even those capitalist forces which, consciously 
or unconsciously, are furthering socialist tendencies. 


2. It follows that the prospects for a peaceful transition from cap- 
italism to socialism are greater than in previous periods, and therefore 
‘‘socialist thinking no longer concentrates on the mere overthrow of 
the old capitalist system.’’! 


13 Yugoslavia’'s Way, the Program of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
(New York: All Nations Press, 1958), p. 23. 
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3. The conflict between socialist and capitalist systems is not fun- 
damental since neither system is ‘‘pure,’’ and capitalism is therefore 
not necessarily warlike and aggresive nor is socialism necessarily peace- 
like and non-aggressive. 

4. Since the real division of the forces of capitalism and socialism 
is not geographic, there is no justification for division of the world 
into bloes. Bloes, whether socialist or capitalist, are harmful and ‘‘reac- 
tionary,’’ and there is, consequently, little to choose from between the 
capitalist bloc and the socialist bloc.’ 

Now there is a logical consistency to all this. At the same time, 
one may note that the positions thus derived are exceedingly convenient 
for the Yugoslavs. They justify Yugoslavia’s being outside the Soviet 
bloc and explain the opposition of this bloc. They give a socialist 
rationale for accepting support from capitalist countries and for not 
opposing them in the traditional Communist manner. And they sound 
a reassuring note to those anti-Communist capitalist countries on whose 
support Yugoslavia depended. Whereas the basic theoretical orienta- 
tion of Yugoslav Communism occurred before Western aid became an 
established fact, some of these derivative positions developed later. 
There is no evidence that they were worked out only as self-justifica- 
tion or to ‘‘appease’’ the West. On the other hand, assuming theory 
to be based on perception of reality, it appears that there are choices 
as to the kind of reality that may be perceived. One may at least raise 
the question as to whether, had the capitalist countries refused to aid — 
Yugoslavia, all these theoretical positions would have obtained. 

Although even the most skeptical could not deny at least the ap- 
parent relationship of Yugoslav practice to Yugoslav theory in most 
of these cases, there are others where even the most convinced believers 
would be hard put to it to see any connection. One concerns Tito’s 
visit to Moscow in 1956 and has implications for the nature of Yugo- 
slavia’s independence. The first Soviet conciliatory gestures toward 
Belgrade met with a combination of suspicion and eagerness — suspi- 
cion because the Yugoslavs had doubts about Soviet sincerity; and 
eagerness because their isolation from the rest of the Communist world 
had been psychologically onerous and there existed a strong yen, per- 
haps especially on Tito’s part, for ‘‘socialist solidarity.’’® After the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin visit and the Twentieth Party Congress, doubts 
about Soviet sincerity tended to be allayed. Yet the Yugoslav theo- 
retical analysis still denied that the USSR was truly following the 
path of Marxism-Leninism because of the structure of Soviet society. 


14 These points are taken from the 1958 Program of the League of Communists. 
See Sedmi Kongres (Belgrade, Kultura, 1958), and the translated version, Yugoslavia’s 
Way, op. cit. 


15 See discussion in Titoism in Action, pp. 255-269. 
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A state was not really socialist until it had begun to wither away and 
move on from the first step of state ownership and control of the 
means of production. Liberalization of Stalin-type totalitarianism in 
the USSR and a new face on foreign policy still had not changed this 
basic structure from a Marxist point of view, which sees ownership 
and control of the means of production as the determining factor. 
Nevertheless, Tito in Moscow heralded the ‘‘Leninist policy of the gov- 
ernment and the Party of the Soviet Union’’ and saw the USSR and 
Yugoslavia as ‘‘two countries marching along the path of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin.’’!¢ 

Actually, of course, it was clear to Tito that the Soviet Union in 
1956 did not live up to all the Yugoslav specifications for being on 
‘‘the path of Marx, Engels and Lenin.’’ In publicly flouting his own 
theoretical formulations, Tito was taking a conscious gamble and plung- 
ing headlong into the politics of Eastern European Communism. But 
in doing so theoretical positions were thrust aside.!7 

A second ease involves the Yugoslav revision of the Leninist theory 
of just and unjust wars and the Hungarian revolution. In 1951, Kar- 
delj had held that the only just wars were wars of defense, and he 
specifically excluded from this category attempts ‘‘of the Soviet 
Union . . . to bring happiness to other peoples by forcing its political 
system and hegemony on them.’’!® Yet Tito in 1956 said the Soviet 
invasion of Hungary was justified ‘‘if it were necessary to save so- 
cialism.’’!® This time, however, he did Yugoslav theory the honor of 
being embarrassed about violating it, and he deplored the Soviet action 
at the same time he justified it. 

A reverse aspect, in which theory seemed to be adjusted to fit the 
fact, could be seen in the Seventh Congress formulations on the just 
and unjust war question in 1958. Kardelj reiterated his earlier position 
that ‘‘socialism cannot be exported or imposed by force on other peo- 
ples.’’ But he also attempted to harmonize this with Tito’s ambivalent 
stand on Soviet intervention in Hungary. The Yugoslavs, Kardelj said, 
consider aggressive ‘‘every attempt at interference in the internal life 
of a socialist country for the purpose of restoring the old order or of 
encouraging the vestiges of reactionary forces.’’° In Yugoslav theo- 
retical terminology ‘‘restoring the old order’’ means anti-socialism 


16 Pravda, June 3, 1956. 


17 Some efforts were made, later, to justify Tito’s stand in the light of the begin- 
nings of decentralization in the Soviet Union. See, for instance, Borba, August 5, 1956. 


18 Edvard Kardelj, Medjunarodna Scena i Jugoslovenski PoloZaj (Belgrade: Jugo- 
slavija, 1951), p. 10. 


19 Borba, Nov. 16, 1956. 


20 Edvard Kardelj, “Povodom Nacrta Programa Saveza Komunista Jugoslavije” 
(“On the Draft Program of the League of Communists”), Sedmi Kongres, p. 126. 
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and ‘‘vestiges of reactionary forces’? can mean Cominform or Stalin- 
ist-type influences. 

Yugoslav foreign policy offers other interesting aspects of the rela- 
tionship of theory to practice. One is the frenzied Yugoslav interest 
in the new governments emerging in underdeveloped nations and their 
espousal of the most anti-Western forces, such as Lumumba and Castro. 
The over-all Marxist orientation of the Yugoslavs could explain this 
attitude. But some wonder whether it might not also be explained by 
a desire on the part of the Yugoslavs to prove that they, like the So- 
viets, are ‘‘red-blooded’’ Communists. Again the isolated Yugoslavs 
could be interested in national political support, and they might, 
further, be motivated by a search for trade. Very likely all of these 
factors enter in to some degree. 

Thus far we have discussed actions growing out of Yugoslav theo- 
retical positions and actions taken in spite of Yugoslav theoretical 
positions. There is another important role of theory in Yugoslavia and 
elsewhere among the Communists. This is to narrow the area of pos- 
sible action. There are limits set by theory beyond which the Commu- 
nists are most unlikely to go, either in domestic or in foreign policy. 
Despite his yen for ‘‘socialist solidarity,’’ Tito did not sign the dec- 
laration of Communist solidarity in 1957 on the Fortieth Anniversary 
of the Bolshevik Revolution just because it would have taken him 
beyond these limits. Similarly, even during the period of their closest 
rapprochement with the Soviet Union, the Yugoslavs departed hardly 
at all from their basic tenets at home, no matter how distasteful these 
were to Moscow. 

The existence of a cohesive body of theory underpinning the uni- 
que Yugoslav approach to Communism does not prove that the Titoists 
will never abandon their new directions for the mirage of socialist 
solidarity under Soviet tutelage, or slip back into Stalinist ways at 
home, but it does seem to make such possibilities far less likely than 
would otherwise be the case. Thus far, regardless of how opportunistic 
some of their theories may appear to be, and regardless of the fact that 
theories have on occasion been sidestepped, the correlation between 
theory and practice in Yugoslav Communism is high. 
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We all know that it would be unrealistic to act as if the Com- 
munist world were non-existent. It is impossible to imagine how the 
relationship between America and Europe would have developed 
without the Communist challenge. 

The growth of tension in the relationship to the Soviet Union 
and the Communist world was inevitable. This tension will last but 
it does not have to lead to an armed conflict. 

The forces of destruction which the non-committed sciences put 
into our hands create the first and biggest task of our time: to make 
sure by all possible means that a great hot war will not break out. 
In other words, to establish the military and political conditions 
whereby the contest with Communism will be carried out on all planes 
except that of war. Thus my first thesis is: that we are confronted 
with a period of war with peaceful means. 

What is the condition of the Communist world for such a war 
with peaceful means? It can more easily impose privations upon its 
population. It can more easily muster all its forces, and concentrate 
them upon the more immediate goal without too many obstructions. 

On the other hand it is more difficult for Communism. In spite 
of all its alleged belief in sciences, it is in the last resort an unscien- 
tifie ideology, because it cannot change human beings and their basic 
desires, because it cannot side-step ideological struggle, and it has to 
accept battle in the field in which Democracy has a much more ad- 
vantageous starting point. 

Communists have always believed the so-called Capitalist world 
would stagger towards its own collapse between war and economic 
crisis. Don’t forget that this collapse was supposed to be a foreseeable 
inevitable result of political evolution. Meanwhile, the Soviet prime 
minister has discovered, announced and confirmed that wars are not 
inevitable. This presents a shattering of the Marxist world concept 
of which so far we have learned very little. We will hear more about 
the attempts to adjust ideology to reality. It might even be cheering 
to know that they, between Warsaw and Peiping, have to live with 
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their problems and cannot overcome them merely by decisions or 
declarations. 

The Soviet prime minister has set his people the task of catching 
up with America and even to surpass it. What does that mean? It 
means that he will agree to have themselves and their success measured 
by Western yardsticks, that the West has become the model, at least 
as far as its economic accomplishments are concerned. It also means 
that the people of the Communist Empire can no longer be put off to 
an uncertain future. It finally means that the relations between East 
and West can become more objective because of concepts recognized 
by both sides. 

My second thesis is: We have an open race, and stand a good 
chance to win it, provided we draw certain conclusions. The West 
must know that it cannot escape the challenge. It must abandon the 
fear that Communists are supermen and instead must recognize that 
they are a calculable and thus defeatable entity. The West must be- 
come more purposeful and concentrate its efforts. 

It can very well be an advantage that we experience the end of 
colonialism. I never understood why there were and are complaints 
about the political attitude and the economic demands of developing 
countries. By and large the colonial powers have achieved important 
things, but nobody can overlook what is still necessary to end the un- 
dignified state of affairs in which millions of people still live today. 
Poverty and hunger are not the will of God. 

The immense need for the people, the know-how and the capital 
of the independent nations felt by the developing countries has also 
foreed the Communist world to join the competition in those fields. 
To revert to their own dogma of yesterday would deprive the Eastern 
Bloe of every chance in this competition. It must allow itself to be 
measured by visible achievements in terms of a non-ideological ef- 
ficiency or it must quit. The Communist system must prove its capa- 
bilities outside its own sphere of power. 

My third thesis is: The very existence of the developing countries 
is a far reaching guarantee that the Communist world has embarked 
upon a road from where there is scarcely a return. It leads to greater 
objectivity at the expense of a credo to which they adhered hitherto. 

It goes without saying that the West must meet these young na- 
tions with full respect. Our conditions cannot be transferred auto- 
matically; our task is to win friends rather than mere allies in the 
cold war. We can show these nations how we solved our problems, 
providing we have solved them. The principal task cannot be per- 
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formed for them: to find their own way according to their traditions. 
I am convinced that, in doing so, they will develop social and economic 
forms which will also enrich the rest of human society. 


America’s relationship to Europe after the war was, as I see 
it, determined by the obligation of a rich nation toward poorer coun- 
tries. In regard to standard of living and economic abilities Europe 
had become what is today called underdeveloped. Thus the United 
States created basically the model which is still valid today. 

I do not know whether the American assistance, including that 
for the vanquished Germany, would have been rendered in this fashion 
without the Soviet menace, but that question is not acute now. Far 
more decisive is the fact that through the assistance given the United 
States committed itself in Europe in a manner which cannot be re- 
vised. 

Thus over the years was brought about the Atlantic community 
of interests, of bonds, of dependencies as well as cooperation. At any 
rate, it is an all-embracing community. One may deplore that the 
Marshall Plan and NATO were reactions against actions of the East 
but they certainly were right. 

While NATO has not fulfilled its entire program, it certainly has 
reached its goal of keeping the peace. For that, in addition to NATO, 
we needed a purely American deterrent power. The importance of 
this American strength — depending exclusively upon American judg- 
ment — is ever increasing. Theoretically, this could lead to the as- 
sumption that the importance of NATO was decreasing. In fact, how- 
ever, we feel that NATO, limited as it is today to military problems 
only, does not meet our present needs. 

NATO will remain an indispensable instrument of collective se- 
curity, but it does not suffice to extend the Atlantic community into 
the political field as we need it. I am aware of the extensive and 
useful work of mutual information and consultation in the permanent 
committees of NATO. 


Thus far, this organization has not succeeded sufficiently well 
in unifying its processes, or its functions have not been fully utilized. 
In addition to this, it is a fact that prior to conferences the coordinat- 
ing and the political preparations were arranged outside of NATO. 
Proposals for a positive revision up to now have not been accepted. 

While we have reached the state of supra-national and supra- 
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regional integration, we are yet confronted with the problem that the 
spirit of nationalism has not yet been conquered. 

This also applies to European efforts in this respect. In June 
1950, the Paris Schuman Plan Conference took place. It resulted in 
the Coal and Steel Authority. This was almost eleven years ago. At 
that time we expected integration of a part at least of the free area 
of Europe, by marching forward quickly. It was believed that the 
Coal and Steel Authority would either require extending integration 
to other fields or it would atrophy. This proved to be true. The Eu- 
ropean integration of the six Western European nations is still far 
from its goal. The nation state and its sovereignty, while out of date 
in many respects, has proved remarkably tenacious. 

One is willing to defend one’s own country, and one is certainly 
also willing to help one’s allies, especially when it contributes di- 
rectly to the security of one’s own country. But I am afraid that an 
international poll asking who would be willing to risk everything for 
the alliance would have depressing results. The idea of the nation 
state is still much stronger than that of the community of nations. 
We know exactly what ought to be done but up to now we have been 
incapable of doing it. Our political conscience is still underdeveloped, 
and that can also apply to governments. Within the last few years we 
have seen decisions pointing not in the direction of integration but 
toward disintegration. 

My fourth thesis is that we must realize the Atlantic community 
politically. Militarily it has to apply the sound principle of separate 
contributions. Otherwise it is not an integrated community. 

The problem of balance of payments should have shown that the 
economic relations on both sides of the Atlantic overshadow the rela- 
tionship between the European Common Market and the Free Trade 
Zone — the inner six and the outer seven. We should envisage po- 
litical measures bringing us step by step closer to the political At- 
lantic community. Some sort of an Atlantic confederation will always 
remain the natural goal, as long as we are confronted by the differ- 
ence between East and West. The final victory of freedom and democ- 
racy will not be attained unless we work out together a western policy, 
a rallying of our forces and a concentration on our common aim. 
However, experience shows that such an undertaking can fail if we 
advance too quickly. In the long run, a further reduction of national 
sovereignty is inevitable, but at the moment the problem is just that 
of the strained relationship between freedom of decision and the still 
binding ties of the individual governments. 

The government of the United States, at the present time, is tak- 
ing stock of its policies. Europe should support the American attitude 
of open-mindedness and freedom from preconceived notions with 
which it tries to reshape its policies for tomorrow according to the 
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obligations of today, and not to rely upon what might have been 
true yesterday. One should not, as we find it being done here and 
there, act as if all political truth was already discovered and as if all 
ideas had been found. 


We had to learn two things in divided Germany: not to under- 
estimate the Communist challenge, but on the other hand also not to 
demonize it. One always has to face the powerful ideological opponent 
wherever he appears with a conviction of one’s own strength. 

The Federal Republic faces considerable difficulties in making 
its relationship with the Eastern Bloc detached and objective. On the 
one hand, we are still affected by the burden of the years of the Nazi 
regime and the Second World War. On the other, the Soviet Union 
appears as the one power preventing the Eastern part of Germany 
from self-determination and threatening Berlin. 

That would be reason enough — even if there were not an agree- 
ment about it — to make inopportune any attempt at isolated negotia- 
tions between the Federal Republic and the Soviet Union. Of course, 
the government in Bonn and German political representatives are en- 
titled to talk with representatives of the Soviet Union without thereby 
every time invoking the specter of Rapallo. However, it is sound advice 
to act in the closest contact with our Western Allies when engaging 
in the slippery enterprise of sounding out the other side. 

The relationship between the Federal Republic and the Commu- 
nist-governed East European countries is made all the more difficult 
by the establishment of a satellite regime on German soil. I trust it 
will be understood that the Federal Republic does not wish to be re- 
garded on the same level with the so-called government of the Russian- 
oceupied zone. It does not wish, by having a dual representation of 
Bonn and Pankow in East European capitals, to give an excuse for 
non-committed governments to recognize East Berlin. On the other 
hand, it is doubtful whether we can in the long run leave the official 
contact with Eastern Europe entirely to the regime of the Soviet Zone. 

The future relationship between Germany and Poland is of para- 
mount importance. The brave Polish people had to suffer very much 
indeed under the horrors of the last war. Their territory, under Soviet 
influences, has been limited in the East and extended in the West 
which, together with other considerations, affects adversely German- 
Polish relations. 

I am of the opinion though that we have reached the time to think 
through anew the problem of German-Polish relations and to create 
the conditions for a lasting friendship between the two nations. How- 
ever, nobody can expect German declarations going back beyond the 
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Potsdam Agreement of the summer of 1945 or to renounce a just set- 
tlement of border problems in a future peace treaty. 

In any ease, it is difficult to understand why the Federal Re- 
public, as long as its territory is limited to West Germany, should 
be required to offer declarations about boundaries which are not its 
own. It seems to me crucial that Germany give satisfactory assurances 
of a peaceful and neighborly policy in the East and that Poland and 
the other Eastern European nations grant the same right of self- 
determination to the German people which they claim for themselves. 
It will certainly not be easy to prepare the ground for mutual respect, 
but we have to work at it patiently. 

I am fully aware of the fact that after all that has happened my 
people cannot claim as a matter of course what is granted to other 
nations. Let me urge you emphatically, though, not to think of the 
partitioning of Germany as just punishment for moral and political 
guilt. Such categories of guilt are inapplicable considering the perils of 
a malignancy in the heart of Europe. 


Perhaps some might be surprised when I ask for confidence in 
Germany. The relationship between Germany and the rest of the world 
will again be threatened with difficulties. Not only because interna- 
tional Communist propaganda in this field is not wholly unsuccess- 
ful and even has some effect on public opinion in the West. But also 
the change in Germany’s role in the years after the last war happened 
perhaps too quickly and was not completely digested either abroad or 
by the Germans themselves. Also there are regrettable happenings in 
the Federal Republic which I wish neither to expose in an exhibi- 
tionist fashion nor gloss over. 

What I consider important is that the after-effects of Nazis in 
my homeland are less than was feared. Similarly, the attempt at Com- 
munist infiltration has been rendered ineffective. Democratic institu- 
tions in the Federal Republic have attained a remarkable stability for 
more than 12 years now. Berlin has become a shining symbol of liber- 
ty, recognized as such far beyond the borders of my country. 

May I emphasize that our friends in the Western community do 
not have to be afraid of a change of course in German foreign policy. 
The fact is that both main political movements in Germany have rec- 
ognized the necessity of acting according to reality. Neither one of the 
two large political parties in Germany can claim any monopoly on 
knowledge of foreign policy. 

The cornerstone of German foreign policy is now and will be in 
the future the unbreakable friendship with the United States and the 
Western community. Whether or not German foreign policy should 
consider new accents is another question. 
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To be true to an ally does not mean that German foreign policy 
should merely consist of acclaiming measures and slogans made for 
us by others. Instead the Federal Republic will have to develop its 
own proposals and concepts to be discussed faithfully with its friends 
and allies. 

For example, it might lead to disappointment if the Germans 
and their allies in discussing the problem of reunification should fail 
to communicate with one another. Or, if one believed that Western 
European integration could be a substitute for the right of self- 
determination still being denied to the 17 million Germans separated 
from the Federal Republic. 

The re-establishment of national unity by bringing together two 
parts of the same people kept asunder arbitrarily has nothing whatever 
to do with overheated nationalism. By the same token it does not 
contradict the policy of European unity. 

I should like to declare openly that in the long run even explosive 
developments could occur should it prove impossible to grant the right 
of self-determination to my fellow countrymen now under Communist 
rule and later the right of being united in one state. The regime in 
the Soviet-oceupied part of Germany is not as firmly founded as 
many people expect. Our self-discipline is strenuously taxed when 
we have to advise our desperate fellow citizens under present cir- 
cumstances not to repeat the events of June 1953 and October 1956. 

Of course, I know that we cannot expect the impossible from our 
allies. I do not expect anything but a policy which will not permit the 
German question to be removed from the agenda of international hap- 
penings. The idea of self-determination ought to prevent the acceptance 
in the heart of Europe of a state of affairs which will mock every form 
of freedom and consent of the governed. Since 1917 the Soviet Union 
maintains that its policies were in accordance with the concept of na- 
tional sovereignty and national self-determination. We can forego the 
accusation that it spreads anti-imperialism and anti-colonialism slogans 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America, while simultaneously conducting 
an imperialist and colonialist policy in Europe. We are not introducing 
territorial claims when the Germans want to realize the right of self- 
determination for themselves. 

Thus my fifth thesis is: It will be proven an illusion to believe 
that a lasting peace can be achieved without reunification. 

Berlin, the city in which I work and for which I speak, has 
shown that the Communist drive for expansion can be stopped when, 
in addition to military might, indispensable moral values can be mobil- 
ized. This experience should be utilized by us in a much broader 
fashion. 

I do not wish to deal more in detail with the still unresolved 
Berlin crisis. Even though, in my opinion, it is important enough to 
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think of the life and freedom of a few million Berliners, there is 
much more at stake: nothing less than the prestige of the United 
States and the trustworthiness of Western policy in an especially ex- 
posed spot. Any wrong decision made in or about Berlin would have 
incaleulable consequences, and would act like a seeping poison. 

It is, therefore, better not to have any new agreements on Berlin 
than to make the wrong decision. I am grateful for the declarations 
in this respect of the President of the United States and Secretary 
of State, Dean Rusk. 

If there are to be so-called improvements in Berlin — an area of 
three-power and four-power agreements until the final solution of the 
German question — then one should begin in East Berlin. We should 
never forget that we could only hold on to West Berlin because of the 
protection of allied forces, and this could only have been accomplished 
under the aegis of the allied powers, because the city is indissolubly 
connected with the Federal Republic economically, culturally, and 
legally. 

A separate solution of the Berlin problem on the one hand and 
the German question on the other is impossible. 

Let me say that, from my point of view, we are not trying to 
win the war retroactively. The German people will have to remain a 
trustworthy and reliable partner within the framework of the free 
world. The stability of the Federal Republic rests also upon the con- 
fidence that our allies will not hesitate to exploit any possibility to 
obtain for the Germans in the Russian Zone the right of self-determina- 
tion. It is upon this background that German co-operation in the 
Western European Union will avoid suspicion of mere opportunism. 


Nobody who is at all acquainted with European history can pos- 
sibly over-estimate the importance of the changes during the last 
twelve years between France and Germany. A century-old traditional 
hostility has been changed into a stable, friendly, neighborly rela- 
tionship. The Federal Republic had of course its part in it, but even 
more important than the relations between the Governments of Bonn 
and Paris is the relation between the people. That France and Ger- 
many would ever again be drawn into an armed conflagration is being 
regarded as absurd, especially by the younger generation of both 
countries. This is good, but it is not enough. The Government of the 
United States supported actively the process of European integra- 
tion. If you live in Berlin and experience the division of Europe en- 
forced by the Communists, then you react especially sensitively to the 
danger of a new division, this time that of non-Communist Europe. 
This danger exists. 
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Apart from the six countries of the European Common Market, 
Great Britain and six other countries have combined in a European 
free trade zone. This resulted in tensions that might imperil political 
and military co-operation. That problem will inevitably concern the 
United States, too. I would welcome American advice and influence 
in order to promote the greatest possible unity in the economic and 
political fields, and to hasten the growing together of the largest pos- 
sible number of free European nations. 

The Federal Republic is obligated to live up loyally to the de- 
cisions on the European Common Market. However, I am of the 
opinion that the Federal Republic should try far more than it has up 
to now to build a bridge between the European Common Market 
and the Free Trade Zone, and to make it as stable as possible. In this 
respect, one should pay far more attention to the OECD. 

My sixth thesis is: To overcome present tensions is the necessary 
prerequisite in developing means of co-operation with East Europe. 


The United States is one of the very few powers which can in 
theory trust in its own strength to develop a new form of splendid 
isolation; but the mere concept shows the impossibility. Aside from 
all arguments on its advisability, such a way is impossible as long as 
the United States does not want to betray itself and its principles. 
Nobody can relieve the United States of the burden to be the first 
among equals within the Western community. That does not give it 
more privileges but more duties. 

Regardless of which side of the Atlantic we live on, we are all 
sitting in the same boat. We should constantly check our course and 
our stroke. We must adjust to every weather and every rise of the 
waves. If the wind is against us, we shall have to tack, but we must 
also know that anyone is lost who leaves the boat. Alone, no one can 
reach the shore for which we are headed. 
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THE CUBAN STORY. By Herbert L. Matthews. (New York: George Braziller), 318 
pp. $4.50. 


“I have never seen a big story so misunderstood, so misinterpreted and so badly 
handled as the Cuban Revolution.” This famous, widely quoted statement of the author 
is the main theme of The Cuban Story. In this book Herbert Matthews explains how he 
managed to obtain his famous interview with Fidel Castro in the Sierra Maestra; he 
then goes on to look more deeply into Castro’s triumph and the implications of this 
victory and the success of the Cuban Revolution. 

As a correspondent and editorial writer on Latin American affairs for The New 
York Times, the author has had a great deal of first hand experience in Latin America 
and an understanding of the minds and the emotions of the Latin American people. 
He points out many factors of the Cuban situation which have not normally been brought 
out by the press in the United States. These factors include the history of United States- 
Cuban relations, the hatred of the Batista dictatorship within Cuba, the influence of the 
United States on the Cuban economy, and the attitude and blunders of our State Depart- 
ment with respect to both the Batista and the new Castro regimes in Cuba. But Mat- 
thews is more concerned with erroneous or “warped” points of view which were ex- 
posed to the American public by a lack of true understanding on the part of American 
journalists. This misunderstanding of the Cuban ordeal, and much of Latin America 
today, even extended to the CIA and the leadership of the United States is exemplified 
in the unsuccessful landing of rebel troops at the Bay of Pigs in April, 1961. The author 
points out how this invasion was just one of the many actions on the part of the United 
States which forced Castro to become more closely allied with the Sino-Soviet bloc. The 
most unfortunate aspect of the handling of the Cuban Revolution by our State Depart- 
ment and press, according to Mr. Matthews, is that it was misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted because of incomplete information and a lack of understanding of the entire 
Cuban situation. 
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Two of the most interesting chapters of this volume are those entitled ‘Fidel 
Castro” and “The Hemisphere.” The former gives a fascinating firsthand analysis of 
the Cuban leader and his followers; it reveals the fanaticism and idealism which is deeply 
instilled in the young insurgents. Both chapters point to the impact of Fidel Castro 
and the Cuban Revolution on the remainder of restive Latin America. For the events 
in Cuba provide a gigantic image to many students and peasants who are struggling to 
better the economic and political conditions of their countries. The author explains how 
the Cuban example might serve to foster similar radical movements for social reform 
in these nations. Again, however, the book strongly emphasizes the necessity for under- 
standing the needs and expectations of the Latin American peoples and a closer examina- 
tion of our present and future foreign policy with respect to these nations south of our 
border. 

The Cuban Story is the author’s story of the Cuban Revolution; it is his personal 
experience in Cuba and his explanation of why the United States has failed to under- 
stand the actions of Fidel Castro. The volume is a criticism of American foreign policy 
and a defense of the author's controversial position on the Cuban issue. Although no 
future plan for our foreign policy in Latin America is presented, the author's request 
for a closer examination of Latin American affairs and a more responsible and enlight- 
ened journalistic coverage of controversial news stories is quite justified in light of the 
facts at hand. 


Robert O. Myhr 
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YESTERDAY IN MEXICO: A CHRONICLE OF THE REVOLUTION, 1919-1936. By John 
W. F. Dulles. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press), 805 pp. $8.50. 


Much has been written about Mexico and the Mexican Revolution. But it is quite 
safe to say that never before has an author tackled this topic with a greater sense of 
objectivity than has John Dulles in his Yesterday in Mexico. 

Mr. Dulles (son of the late John Foster Dulles) makes it clear in the preface 
to his book that his intention is to allow the facts to speak for themselves and thus 
afford the reader a chance to formulate his own interpretation of the events. The result 
is a near epic masterpiece that is devoid of any naive comments or unwarranted gen- 
eralizations. 

The purpose of this book is to picture the turbulent drama of the period of 
Mexican history from 1919 to 1936. More specifically, the author wishes to follow in 
detail the colorful actions of the three leaders of the revolution who became known as 
“El Tridngulo Sonorense.” These three gentlemen from Sonoras were Adolfo de la 
Huerta, Alvaro Obregén, and Plutarco Elias Calles. 

Interspersed in this fascinating tale of intrigue, assasinations, reprisals, and 
counter-reprisals are accounts of other personalities who figured so prominently in this 
violent period of Mexican history. Among these, to mention only a few, are Pancho 
Villa, Carrillo Puerto, Portes Gil, Ortiz Rubio, Garrido Canabal, and Cardenas. One 
aspect of the work which constantly impresses itself on the reader's mind is the ease 
with which the author gives life to characters. One effect of this is that long after 
Mr. Dulles finishes his examination of the various historical figures, the story of their 
interesting careers lingers on in the reader’s memory. 

Mr. Dulles begins his book with an account of the presidential campaign of 1919- 
1920 and the related dissatisfaction of certain elements with the policies of the Carranza 
Administration. The book then proceeds to record the events of General Obregén’s climb 
to power. The break between the one-armed general and Huerta is dealt with in great 
detail. The remainder of the book is devoted to a description of the administration of 
Calles, and how his administration aroused the ire of his once ardent collaborators, 
causing his ultimate downfall and retirement from Mexican politics, 

The reader, upon first delving into Yesterday in Mexico, may well be dismayed 
by the rapid fire succession of names and events. Patience is both called for and amply 
rewarded. Although the factual pace is quick and detailed, Mr. Dulles has attained his 
primary goal, the clear presentation of a little understood section of Mexican history. 
Given these facts, interspersed with Mr. Dulles’ illustrative and humorous anecdotes, 
the reader will most certainly be forced to posit some ideas about the relevance of yes- 
terday to today in Mexico. 

Sobrab Kheradi 


THE ORIGINS OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By A. J. P. Taylor. (London: Hamish 
Hamilton), 296 pp. 25/—. 


The reader of A.J.P. Taylor’s recent study of the causes of World War II must be 
prepared to have his most strongly held convictions challenged by persuasive and lucid 
arguments. Mr. Taylor has dared to question such common beliefs as Hitler's respon- 
sibility for beginning the war and his long preparation for it, and to classify der Fuehrer 
in his foreign policy not as a demonic builder of a new world order, but as a successor 
to Bismarck and Stresemann, seeking merely to restore Germany to its proper place in 
Europe. That he has succeeded in opening debate among those professionally interested 
in recent European history is well known — the recent “battle of the dons” has had 
wide publicity; what is perhaps more significant is the effect on the general reader in 
his effort to achieve objectivity. For he is forced to re-examine not only facts but 
emotional attitudes, stamped by participation in the war and the occupation, and sealed 
by the Nuremberg Trials and the legal attempt to fix guilt for the war on the Germans. 
Whatever the merits of Mr. Taylor's analysis as approaching historical truth, it is highly 
valuable to an understanding of the complexity of our reaction to the written or spoken 
word. 

Mr. Taylor’s book does not reveal any new documentary evidence; for this reason 
the burden of proof is with the author to show that the evidence has thus far been 
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Middle Eastern Studies by Harvard University Press. Paper, $5.00 
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erroneously interpreted. Here he must venture into the dangerous realm of attributing 
opposite meanings to seemingly straightforward statements. For instance, he dismisses 
the notorious “Hossbach Memorandum” of 5 November 1937, a statement by Hitler to 
his military leaders that Germany's problems could only be solved by force with its 
attendant risk (p. 131), as “a manoeuvre in domestic affairs” (p. 133) and “day-dream- 
ing, unrelated to what followed in real life” (p. 132). Other controversial stands taken 
by Mr. Taylor include his emphasis on the role of chance in the start of the Anschluss 
(pp. 140-42), his dismissal of Soviet expansionism as a motive for Russian policy to- 
wards the Baltic States (pp. 235-36) and his final statement that “it seems from the 
record that he [Hitler] became involved in war through launching on 29 August a 
diplomatic manoeuvre which he ought to have launched on 28 August” (p. 278). 

Yet it would be erroneous to dismiss Mr. Taylor as a publicity-seeking phrase- 
maker; he has made a genuine contribution to the understanding of complex men and 
events. He has placed World War II, at least as it began, in the proper perspective, 
as the last event of the previous war, and his analysis of the interaction of British 
domestic and foreign policy is illuminating. That we will never again be able to see 
Hitler and Chamberlain in quite such black terms and Churchill and the Poles in quite 
such white terms is a step towards greater understanding; that we are forced to re- 
think familiar ground and to sort out prejudice and stereotype from fact in an emo- 
tionally charged subject is a rewarding experience. 

Christian R. Sonne 


READINGS IN SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY: THEORY AND PRACTICE. Edited by Arthur 
E. Adams. (Boston: D.C. Heath & Company), paperback, 420 pp. $3.85. 


This volume, which has been prepared for college students and the “intelligent 
layman,” represents an addition to the growing number of books of readings in Soviet 
foreign policy. While this type of attack on such a complex subject has evident short- 
comings, attempts to make a selective presentation of the huge literature on Soviet for- 
eign policy are, of course, useful for an increased understanding of world affairs. 

In making this selection of readings Professor Adams was faced with a choice of 
approach between political discussion of more or less permanent issues in Soviet for- 
eign policy, or an historical examination of the meaning of Soviet foreign relations. The 
former approach is the more valuable to the student, since the devious processes of 
Soviet decision-making cause the problems of Soviet foreign policy to be more susceptible 
to the political than historical form of analysis. In choosing the chronological approach, 
Professor Adams denies the reader the benefit of discussion in depth with emphasis 
on the continuity of certain aspects of Soviet foreign policy, and fails to make up this 
deficiency with a suitable introduction. As a result the total picture that emerges from 
the contributions of a series of distinguished authors (including Franz Borkenau, Hugh 
Seton-Watson, Max Beloff, E. H. Carr, Isaac Deutscher, Barrington Moore, Jr., W. W. 
Rostow, Harold H. Fisher, and the standard Soviet representatives) resembles numerous 
patches of color (sometimes brilliant) on an essentially unfinished canvas. While in- 
ternational communism is given more attention than it deserves, the period of allied 
intervention and the initial accommodation with the West is inadequately considered. The 
presentation of Soviet policy during the wartime alliance is largely narrative, with articles 
by Churchill, Stalin and James F. Byrnes. Although the significance of the Soviet bid 
to win the underdeveloped countries and the importance of Soviet disarmament policy 
are both underevaluated, the selection covering the post-war period is made in some 
detail, and many of the articles and extracts reprinted here will be of especial use to 
the students. While the work as a whole is subject to serious failings, these are in part 
the unavoidable consequences of selectivity, and the result of Professor Adams’ selec- 
tion does remain a manageable introduction to the problems of Soviet foreign policy. 


Frank Griffiths 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By Harold R. Isaacs. (San Francisco: 
Stanford University Press), 382 pp. $7.50. Second Revised Edition. 


“The issue of Russia’s relationship to China in particular and to Asia in general 


has become a central one in the great conflicts that mark world affairs in our time.” 
This statement by Harold Isaacs in the preface to his first revised edition issued in 1951 
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still stands today; and for this reason, although the author has made no substantial 
changes in his second revision of his work, The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution 
remains a classic historical effort on the embryonic years of Chinese Communism and 
an indispensable guide to those seeking clues to “frictions” existing between Moscow 
and Peking. 

Here is the fully documented story of the critical years of Chinese Communism, 
the period from 1925 to 1927 marked by Stalin’s insistence that the Chinese Red 
revolutionaries maintain unity with the Kuomintang of Chiang Kai-shek, a policy which 
led to the “tragedy” of the slaughter of the Chinese Communists in the Right Wing 
coup a’ état of April 12, 1927. Mr. Isaacs’ analysis of the events is a complete indict- 
ment of Stalin’s ‘“‘stupidity’’ in failing to assess properly the forces at play in China. 
Stalin, according to the author, was already head of a regime motivated by national 
interests and bent on consolidating its power in Russia. Stalin had calculated that by 
supporting Chiang Kai-shek he could create in China a firm ally for Russia against 
England. This was his monumental error. 

Standing at the head of the Opposition to Stalin’s China policy was Leon Trotsky, 
who sought unsuccessfuly to divorce the Chinese Communists from the bourgeois Kuo- 
mintang and who predicted the disastrous outcome of the Georgian’s policy. In this battle 
between the two Bolshevik leaders, Mr. Isaacs sides with Trotsky, although he has been 
careful to point out he no longer accepts the latter’s conclusions regarding the inter- 
national revolutionary movement, and thus shuns the title of ‘Trotskyite.” 

One need hardly agree with Mr. Isaacs’ conclusions that it was, indeed, ‘‘tragic’” that 
the Chinese Communists failed to come to power three decades ago, and that it was 
their defeat in 1927 and the turmoil that followed which led to the corruption of the 
original socialist ideals, and which also led inevitably to the Chinese Reds growing 
“into a force capable only of imposing a new totalitarian dictatorship upon China.” 
However, one is compelled to ponder the impact of Stalin’s past blunder on current 
Sino-Soviet relations. Since, as Mr. Isaacs indicates, this error dispelled any notion of 
Stalin’s, and thus the Kremlin’s infallibility in judging social movements and politics 
abroad, and although following the debacle of 1927 Stalin still insisted his was the 
“correct” line, one cannot fail to understand the reason why Peking should presently 
challenge Moscow’s claim as the ideological center of world communism. After all, it 
took the Chinese Reds 22 years to rectify the Soviet Union’s mistake. 

In his new preface the author comments interestingly on the impressive and for- 
midable image of the ‘new China” and on its attractiveness to the new nationalisms of 
Africa and Asia. China, Mr. Isaacs believes, is “standing raw and uncertain just over 
the thresholds of political power,” and has become more appealing than Russia to the 
underdeveloped areas since the Chinese started from a level of backwardness closer to 
that of the newly emerging nations. Thus, declares Mr. Isaacs, “the promise of power 
and speedy development made real by the Chinese example has an almost hypnotic pull 
upon many an emergent nationalist who comes now so late into the world’s political 
arena. 

“[The rising nationalist] is a man who is impatient for change and hungry for 
power, but hungry most of all for that sensation, which he sees the Chinese already 
enjoying, of commanding respect and the fear of the Western world that held them in 
such base contempt for so long. Whoever among us still understimates the power of 
this emotion is hopelessly and dangerously blind.” 

The West, according to Mr. Isaacs, must meet the challenge presented by the 
Chinese model and must “‘create a global society in which Asia and Africa can thrive 
with us, or else they will, out of intolerable frustration, create a new set of tyrannies, of 
which Russia’s will have been the first, and China’s the second.’ Not only Stalin, but 
the West, too, erred in its China policy, and what Mr. Isaacs presumably implies, the 
West must avoid repeating those errors in Asia and Africa. Mr. Isaacs, however, fails 
to tell us how to create this global society, nor does he outline a correct policy for the 
West. 

The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution initially was published in 1938, and a 
chapter dropped in the first revision in 1951 has been reinstated as an appendix without 
change. The observations contained in the appendix are for the most part obsolete, as 
the author readily admits, But as it contains valuable reference material, as does the 
major portion of the book, its reinsertion is justified. If one discounts Mr. Isaacs’ ten- 
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A coordinated point of view intended to make law 
comprehensible to political scientists— 
particularly those who are tempted to deny its significance ... 
Here is a book written by a political scientist and a lawyer, who combine 
their skills brilliantly to demonstrate, in a powerful way, the extent to which 
international politics is constrained by legal rules, how these rules in turn re- 
spond to political considerations, and how much of the struggle of interna- 
tional politics is a struggle to determine the values serge international 
political behavior. Based on a systems theory of international politics, the book 
is written in straight-forward language and clarifies problems of interest to 
everyone, e.g., the possible development of space law; the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations; the role of sovereignty in the modern 
world; and the growth of new supra-national organs of political power such as 
NATO, the Communist bloc, the European Economic Community, and the 
United Nations. 


Presents the subject matter 
with specific regard to the contemporary situation ... 


The development of new areas of international law as a consequence of 
new institutions of political organization is examined as well as the growing 
role of the individual and private organizations as participants in the interna- 
tional legal and political process. The mutual influence of law on politics, and 
a on law, is clarified and the distinction between political and judicial 

vior is related to international political organization. Rejecting unimagina- 
tive approaches to the subject, The Political Foundations of Internationl Law 
makes an important theoretical contribution, is of timely interest, and seeks to 
understand legal procedure in relationship to the larger political process in 
terms of “living” institutions rather than “‘dry-as-dust” rules. 1961. 372 pages. 
$6.95 
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dency to contemplate the “world of maybe if” regarding the consequences of the Chi- 
nese Communist’s earlier setback, and if one concentrates on the storehouse of factual 
information contained in the work, this book presents a most valuable addition to the 
library of any student of foreign affairs. 

Leonard J. Baldyga 


THE DIPLOMACY OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By Eugene R. Black. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Prass}), 74 pp. $3.00. 


The book is based on the Clayton Lectures for 1960 at the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy at Tufts University. 

Few persons today ccuid be more qualified than Mr. Black to examine the sub- 
ject; but one cannot help discerning the limitations of all works which are derived from 
lectures. It is interesting and it gives a broad view of the subject; but it lacks detail 
and scholarly analysis. That is why it is probably regarded as an authoritative introduc- 
tion rather than a leading treatise on the subject. 

The first lecture deals with what the author calls Enlightenment and Develop- 
ment: here is posed the problem of “how to secure the advantages in terms of develop- 
ment without arousing too much hostility.” The developing countries desire and look 
forward to very rapid development at a rate that was unknown to the present affluent 
societies of the West. To achieve this development, the help of the advanced indus- 
trialized societies is necessary. The main problem is how to administer this aid and 
how to harmonize the traditional forces of the developing societies with the new changes 
necessary to satisfy their material aspirations. Underlying this is the question of main- 
taining friendship, trust and understanding between aid-giver and aid-receiver. 

In Chapter 2, he postulates that in order to practice the Diplomacy of Economic 
Aid “the development diplomat must fill the gap between the conventional diplomat 
and the trader and the investor.” One hesitates to agree with Mr. Black’s implication 
that this role is set aside exclusively for the economist. It seems that recent events point 
clearly to the conclusion that the development diplomat must constantly be in a posi- 
tion to help in decreasing the social tensions and in satisfying the new aspirations of 
individuals and groups within the developing society where economic aid has produced 
new fields of endeavor. In most instances, there is no reluctance to “accept the author- 
ity of foreign technicians and managers in their special fields’; but there is always a 
resentment of any manifest tendency to continue this process for a protracted period of 
time. That is why development diplomacy should be as much concerned with the ques- 
tion of training personnel as it is with the building of new factories and harbors. 

The third chapter expresses concern about the status of the development diplomat. 
There is little doubt that the developing countries have already accorded him the highest 
possible status and probably regard him with as much respect as the conventional 
diplomat. It is mainly for the more advanced countries who will be producing and ex- 
porting the development diplomat to decide what backing and status they will accord 
him at home. On this will depend to a great extent his confidence in executing his job 
abroad, 

The book is attractively produced and students of the development of Asia, Africa 
and South America will find it raising many broad, basic questions. This new approach 
to the problem should help more and more to avoid the mistakes made during the early 
development of Puerto Rico as well as the more disastrous aspects of the British East 
Africa Groundnut Scheme. 

Probyn V. Marsh 


THE UNEXPECTED REVOLUTION: SOCIAL FORCES IN THE HUNGARIAN UPRISING. 
By Paul Kecskemeti. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961), 178 pp. $4.75. 


In this RAND Corporation study, Paul Kecskemeti has used extensive interviews 
with Hungarians of all classes to evaluate the forces which undermine political stab- 
ility in Communist countries. His conclusions are solid and well-drawn from the material 
of the book. 

The focus is upon the genesis of a revolutionary situation and not upon the events 
of a revolution itself. Both an “elite” and a “mass” pattern of behavior leading to po- 
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litical insubordination are developed, and it is shown how the two patterns developed 
separately and then reinforced each other at the critical moment. The author believes 
that the long incubation period of the “mass” pattern would not have culminated in 
total insurrection unless the “elite” pattern had already undermined the stability of the 
regime. In general, insurrection only occurred in those Communist countries where the 
elite had become severely divided and disoriented, and where the masses entered the 
scene with a feeling of bitterness and frustration on the one hand, and a sense of 
strength on the other. 

The chapters of the book develop the growth of these patterns. The divisions 
within the Hungarian Communist elite are carefully traced from the first conflict be- 
tween the underground Party members and the Communist exiles returning from Mos- 
cow at the close of World War II. The reasons for the ensuing purges are explored 
and related to Soviet relations with Tito and Hungarian economic problems. The role of 
Imre Nagy as the leader of a “Right” opposition faction, devoted to a slower course 
in forced industrialization and collectivization of agriculture, is a central theme in the 
schism within the Party. The combination of the retreat from the bankrupt policy of 
forced industrialization and collectivization, the relaxation of terror resulting from the 
attempts by the post-Stalin regime to repair the damage, and the moral conflicts 
aroused by the regeneration of the purge victims tore apart the authority of the regime. 
At the time of the outbreak, the regime did not even dare to use terror against the 
writers and students who were openly making demands for radical reform. 

Many other interesting subjects relating to political stability and individual initiative 
within a Communist structure are treated: the “atomization” or effective political control 
of various classes, the revolutionary behavior of occupational groups, the effect of ir- 
reconcilable moral conflicts within a Communist elite. For those who desire a concise 
account of the breakdown of political authority, this book is recommended. 


David Anthony Robison 
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